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In 1980, the Experiment in International Living, Save the Children 
Federation and World Education combined resources to form the Consortium 
in order to offer intensive English as a Second^ tahgaage, Cultural Oriehta- 
tion and Pre-Employment training to refugees from Laos and Cambodia, In 
the fall of 1983, flavid Hopkins, Technical Program Maisager of the Consort 
tiunj, proposed the development of a teacher's handbook which would reflect 
the curriculum o* the Pre-Employment cociponent of the Consortium training 
program for Indochinese refugees in Panat Nikom, Thailand. 

The Pre-EmplojA*pnt component was specially designed to provide Hill- 
tribe people--Hmong, Hierij Tihj Tai Dam— with an introduction to technology 
found in an industrial society * survival skills heeded to keep a job, and 
related English as a Second Language. ' .* Si 

In the spring of 1983, the Handbook Development Project got underway, 
with Igor Barabash and Marilyn GiLlespie as writers and Patrick Horan as 
editor. Igor and Marilyn compiled and wrote the lessons; Igor did the il- 5 
lustrations; Pat added sections on techniques and lesson planning. Per 
Christiansen reviewed the lessens to make sure the technical aspects were 
accurate, and Stephen AmstUtz compiled lists and wrote technical notes for 
the appendix. . 

* • 

Puangtong Boorkham added illustrations for the introduction and the 
appendix. Pamorn Imkaew did the coyer illustration. Charoensak Cbongeha- 
rueyskul and Chirapom Ratiwilas provided the photographs. ; 

Orawan' Chokasut and Lakana Phong luangtham typed the manuscript. 
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"N L Also of great help were people from the Pre-Empldyment training pro- 
gram. The original curri cul urn development team of teacherSj trainers and 
writers, coordinated by Per Christiansen! designed, wrote, tested and re- 
wrote the lessons that were eventually adapted for the handbook; Jeffrey 
Nellhaus was responsible for developing, sequencing and refining lessons 
into a usable format, as was Marilyn Gillespie, who also integrated Voca- 
tional ESL into the lessons. Other key members of this team were Horacio 
Liberona, Holly Forrester, Julie Paloma, Werapong "Udi" Paranone, Mark' 
Preston, Gary Shook, and Greg Williams. 
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Introduction 



This-is a handbook for teachers. - • ^ 

It contains an organ lied curriculum of lessons, a section on lesson 
planning snd techniques aod-am appendix of Sijpoor*:n$ ■terigtJ. It is 
designed to clearly statfTteachers tfiat they have to teach, present idea* 
for teaching and providejielpful [information. Alsp. , ilie handbook is, de- 
signed to provide teachers maximum opportunity to dfecide for themselves 
how to teach the lessons. 

The handbook is for teachers who are teaming the entire curriculum . 

as part of a training program, or for tochers who would like to in- 

corporate a few^lessoss into an already-established curriculum. Although 
the primary audience is teachers # program supervisors or teacher trainers 
may also fi^d this handbook useful. 

The curriculum represents a unique hands-on approach to teaching 
basic skills and language for the U.S. workplace to students **b are not 
famiHar with many cottinon tools and procedures. Although designed for ; 
Southeast Asian refugees, the Curriculum can be adapted for use with 
other groups , even older adults or young people. The lessons could be 
incorporated into a Vocational training program, or they could provide an 
interesting supplement to ah ESt class. _ 

The. handbook consists of four pirts: 

' 

Introduction, this provides infomation about the 

training program for refugees that led to th© 

development of the handbook. U §ls* explains how 
to use the handbook. , _^ 

Curriculum, These are the lessens, presented In two — 
tracksjthe core curriculum of Activity lesions and 
the ffombers lessons. * 

Lesson Planning i and to^t^es . A sample lesson Plan . * 
for one lessen tin the ciirriculum Is provided. There 
is a Ho * selection of teaching t«hni^ies that can 
be used in teaching the tairriculum. 

Appendix. This contains supplemental information, e.g. 
handouts, technical notes, art§ lists of materials. If 
fW have a limited budget, see the Starting Small section. 

Although certain decisions have been made for teachers concerning what 
to teach* it is up to them to decide how to teach these lessons. Sugges- 
tions and techniques are provided, but th*y have to a^pt them to the de- 
mands of their particular situation and %c the stpdeni^jthey are teaching. 

• Enjoy the handbook! . • t 



^ 1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



Background: 
the Program In Paiiil Nifcom. Thailand 




• tfi i rural village, the rirtta of life r< |2fc. 
•and setting of the son and the planting and harvesting of i.rops. ^very- 
thing needed is produced by hsnd. Young people watch and listen while 
eloth is woven, fields plowed in* tolls made. If they learn a second 
mm* the| do so by working alongside people frm other villages. . 
fir tHWi tire is nc need for boots. They learn by eaampl*. 

the activities th this Look originated *as part of. a refugee train- 
ing program for people who cunt primarily from pWl^WWjn Up? ag 
cSboSISr in the else of the Mm.g*i™£*!^^ Hil1tribe 
people, they had lived outsJde a world of modern technology. 
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To Sake .the transition; f foitl their. lives as. farmers and crafts^ 
e to life in the U.S. * these peopl e needed a specialized etirri- 
eulom— one which emphasized. fundamental skills and procedures necessary 
to cope with a technologically developed society. 



people 




*A1 though many had expert skills at shaping handmade tools and pro- 
ducts, they heeded to know more about a culture where most things are 
mass-produced. Many were not familiar with the tools we used in the 
class, and did not have a sense of a nine-to-five working day. Moving 
to a fas't-paced American urban culture would mean many transitions, 
but it wasn't long before our students were using watches and calcu- 
lators, and greeting us in English. We watched them add to their oral 
traditions' ability to read written symbols— words, numbers and 
diagrams. 
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The program created "hand^bn" lessons to teach technical', Job- 
ieUted arid language skills./ It included the apprenticeship learning c 
style with: which the refugees were familiar, and. simulates tne worx-, -? 
place environment they w£re likely to encounter in the U.S. ^ 
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Teachers, trainees, consultants and friends were part of months of 
continual innovation; We gathered materials; excto^ 
niques and field-tested the lessons. - Since we sometimes had as mapy as .-, 
thirty-five teachers working at the same time, we trained in team* 
Simulating s*tep by step the activity as it would be taught In the class- 
room. Over time we fourid that ap activity-can be fun and useful if: 

- students have a chance to make choices, resolve 
problems and find their own best way \o do things; 

^ _ • 

- the skills, language and cultural information are 

of immediate use* and can transfer td^a. variety ^ 
. of life experiences;, ; ^ • * 

- \ ~ 

- thei?e are enough materials so that everyone earv- 

- be actively involved;' 



a spirit of teamwork is -part- of the process?" 

J 

concepts, skills and language move from ap- * - 

proximate to jnore precise* building upon one 

another. - • ° ' 





tiie lessons here are sow* of the wost popular fro* the training 
program. Many more sere written. As this handbook goes to press^wore 
new lessons are being de¥elope«r*ore,adwnced lesson* dealing with 
coa&sn grounds and auto electricity, napping. lessons that Jos 
using alpnawSeric codes and coffee shop, hardware store and assewbly 
line simulations, ton way want to use these lessons as a wodel for 
developing lessons of your own. Perhaps yon can lwate : resources— 
kitchens 'where you can ' teach co oking, a used auto for ■King basic _ • 
repairs o^friendly job supervisor *ho can tell you the language refu- 
gees ne« to know, we encourage you to nourish a sense of — — • 
tation and a willingness to try new things. 
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The Competencies: Lanfuage, Culture and Skills 




f 



In the next few pages you'll find information to help you get oh 
your way. ! 



There's a description of some of the key objectives, or compet- 
encies, ^of the curriculum and the rationale for choosing the*. Several 
categories of skills such as drawing, woodworking, and electricity 
Interweave and build upon each other throughout the twenty-four lessons* 
nus*er lessons and the work siSulatioh. The hands-on skills provide 
the framework upon which the English language and cultural information 
is based. • - 



All of these — language, cultures ahd_skills are cumulative. They 
are intrtkfcced in one context . arujk'Tater brought back in another— so 
that by the end of the course ytwr students can sail ahead to complete 
special projects. 

Here's an overview of the curriculum. 
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Language 



Language Is the single most 
important factor that determines 
whether or not a refugee will retain 
isolated or become ptrt of his or 
her new cowminlty. It is by far the 
greatest barrier to successful em- 
ployment. 

Our lessons require students 
to use only English during the 
activity. Students who speak no 
English begin by making, physical 
responses to verbal commands which 
are combined with gestures and • 
demonstrations using real objects. 
Each day a small number of new lang- 
uage structures and vocabulary Hems 
are introduced through structured 
practice, dialogues, games and other 
techniqu^*^ 

The structures, communicative exchanges and vocabulary have been 
chosen to be highly transferable and to meet Immediate 
new language Is introduced. It is^pea^^nQe Informed In the hands- 
on skill activities tHnwghotrTtJOMrs^^^ 
develop competence and confidence to make ajtomatit responses to ques- 
tions and instructions and' to initiate language with teachers and class- 
mates, y . . 

The language was chosen to reflect what employers say refugees need ' 
most to survive in the workplace. The followlng.are the key competencies 

. following and responding to instructions. 

- indicating understanding. 

- asking for •clarification. 
. naming and describing items one needs. 

- reporting progress* 

- asking for assistance. 

- giving safety warnings. 

- reading and- writing numbers, measurements, 
time and prices. '_■ % 

- reading and writing the alphabet" . „ 
and alphanumeric codes. - • , ' 

. using common language- rituals to socialize. 
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Culture 



What are some of a refugee^s 
expectations about working in Amer- 
ica and with Americans? The culture* 
section of the lessons provides some 
thoughts on: v 

- the importance of communication. 

- on-the-job training . 

- relationships with supervisors. 

- working alone ahd with a team. 

- expectations of co-workers. 

- values toward work and time. 

- use of schedules and forms, 
safety procedures and warnings. 

- manual and problem ^ solving skills. 

- applications to home setting. 

At-^imes the culture notes iray ser^e primarily as ah orientation 
or focus for the teacher. Qther times, there are suggestions which 
the teacher can use to introducea cultuftil topic. Sane of these are 
role plays, open-ended stories, picture interpretations, and reflective 
questions. * 

The topics were chosen based on research conducted by a variety of 
refugee support organizations concerning what employers, say refugees 
most heed to know. x 




Employers^ indicate that what they want most^ before hiring refugees, 
is to be convinced 6iat they will be able tp communicate and function 
independently on the job. 

The focus is on keeping a job rather than looking for a job. 
Sponsors, refugee support organizations and friends, among others* can 
assist refugees during <ihe job search. 

The kinds of jobs available to refugees vary from r^ion to region. 
Surveys indicate that many will find work in the food service industry, 
domestic or building maintenance, general factory work, production sewing 
and electronics assembly. The skill areas chosen for this curriculum^ 
such as sewing, electricity/, measurement and construction reflect 
"pre-skills" needed to function in those jobs. Success at entry level 
employment will, hopefully, \ give individuals a chance to obtaiqfcjobs in 
more highly skilled -areas when they have more exp^ehce;. 



Skills 



r 

Measurement 

/ v i 

When asked how he determined the price 
of a pig, one Lao man replied, "Easy, 
tie a rope around the pig's belly. The 
longer the rope, the more expensive the 
pig." No doubt there are similar rule 
of thumb methods in the U.S., but for. 
* the jnost part, employers require pre- 
cise measurements . Short twenty-to 
thirty-minute measurement lessons in- 
troduce concepts that^are ajmied in 
hands-on projects.' They are Sequenced 
to guide students from making measurements without standard toqjs to. 
internalizing the concept of a base ten numerical system. By the end of 
the curriculum, students are measuring in centimeters and inches and 
weighing themselves qp»a scale. # 




Hath 



Reading and reporting numbers on forms, making 
simple computations by adding and subtracting and 
developing an understanding of the place\value 
system for notation of numbers all are key 
elements of the math skill area. The first 
day of class the students explore the function 
of a calculator. Over time, they use it during 
» activities to make reliable calculations. 

Spimier games and other short, open-ended 

lessons build an understanding of the decimal 
system and facility in making-exchanges using 
U.S. currency. 




Drawings and^attern -s 




Ac t i v 3 1 i es in - th i s a rea -develop 
visual, a£fid spatial perceptions the _ 
. ability to make sense of written syirtwls 
and diagrams and surre basic elements of „ 
literacy From making simple designs 
. with lines and circles, students, pro- 
gress to using patterns, changing the 
• ' J size of patterns through usg of grids, 

and making three dimensional* boxes from two dimensional* pi ahs^ Later, 
the skills are .applied to reading and making diagrams and patterns as part 
of woodworking, sewing and electrical projects^ 



Electricity ; 

Simple electrical sptems can se^nf tragical and 
explicated, even to people who have lived 
with technology all their lives. Activities 
in this skill area involve using real equi] 
to demystify .the functions of osnmon house 
and workplace electrical devices. Stujiehl 
join wire to repair lamp cords and -replace 
and sockets. They gain expertise in usihg v 
soldering iron to make^lectrical connections, following diagrams to make 
circuits and solving problems with a test light. Integral to tfiese 
projects is the understanding of insulators and conductors and the role* of 
a switch. 





They develop a practic^l^aise^of 
learn to follow safety procedures 



Woodworking and Sewiny 
9 

These^activities give students 4 chance 
to gam- expertise using hand and elec- 
trically powered tools such as drill Si 
saber saws and sewing machines. Students 
Estimate needs, plan tasks and complete 5 
projects that give then some elements of 
choice in deciding the final outcome. - 
the use of. standard measurement tools, 
and simulate some elements of the work- 




using a time sheet to keep a record, 
alphabetical coding system. 



Systems 

Systems aeti v J ti e| ..sssMLA range of 
skills needed to gain access tb^^ 
technology". _ Students discover » 
functions of various systems thwogh 
experimentation. They, become ac- 
quainted with common ways of clas- 
sifying and sorting. Some Sf the 
activities expose students to frtped 
water systems, -building three di« 
mensional pipe systems from a diagrafc 
taking inventory ,j*fBUf*i«r an 



A Job Simulation %• 
i — — »— 

By role playing one of various em- 
ployees in a restaurant, students 
become' familiar with common elements 
of entry-level jobs. This " re- 
hearsal M provides a meaningful con- 
text through which students can 




text tnrougn wmcn scugents can _ 

ask questions about getting along with a job supervisor, clarifying com- 
munication in English, and following routines for on-the-job training. 
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The curriculum in this handbook contains two units of ski IT ^acti- 
vities and j series if short nwfcers lessons which are taught concurrent- * 
ly and lay th% foundations needed to measure, count and 9 compute in the 
hands-on activities. At the end of Unit £ is a restaurant simulation. 

Given a two hour class session, it takes about three weeks to com- 
plete a unit. Each unit cgtvtadns twelve activities. .The thirty- four 
numbers lessons which follow Unit 2 are designed to be integrated at a 
pace which matches the level of your students. Materials were planned 
for an average class size of twelve students. 

Each Activity lesson contains an outline of the key purposes or ob- 
• jectives, a list of tools and materials, required, a language focus, a 
pictoral sequence of the basic steps of the. skills activity, cultural or 
safety information, and a page of teaching suggestions. 

» 

Most lessens can be taught in one two-hour session. However, by 
following the suggestions, almost any lesson can be extended to a two or 
even three day activity. For example, Using a Prill (Lesson 5) can 
become a W. -day activity by giving your students the experience of pre- 
paring and cutting the boards needed in future lessons.. You may spend' 
an entire day on a cultural exercise conducted fn tne^iurtfve language or 

setting up role plays for language practice, using Engfish. If your 

students have little background in nuobers 0 gases can be repeated. Sia» 
ul at ions can be created to provide work related applications of the 
skills. The restaurant simulation found in this boot, for example, tales 
four days to complete. Periodic evaluations and reviews to assess stu- 
dents' progress can also be integrated into the program. 

Field testers found that the activities became more relevant if they 
included elements of ah actual work environment. As early as possible, 
students can begin filling in a^ime card (Lesson 18) and taking inventory 
of tools (Lesson 15). You can move these activities up in the sequence * - 
if your students are ready. 
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A teacher using this curriculum wears many hats—language. teacher, 
skills instructor, participant in a group process and facilitator for 
cultural exploration. Your classroom will probably be busy and full Of 
action throughout the two hours, but then, that^s the idea. Host field 
testers found that with careful planning they could include most of the 
material in the activity and the numbers lessons. There are several 
support sections to assist you: 

Language Structure 

At the beginning of each unit, this consists of a condensed 
checklist of the key language structures and instructional 
verbs in tha unit. • 

Also at the beginning of each unit, this page has 
suggestions for general d«srocra management language 
and simple small talk for socializing. See page ig for 
details about how to use the unit language pages. 

This section, shows you ways to integrate all the 

components of an activity through a detailed sample 

lesson plan. ^ . 

Techniques 

This section has a wide variety of techniques Jb 
introduce and practice language structures, pro- 
nunciation and literacy, There are ways to work 
with students individually and in groups. Also 
included are ideas for cross-culturaractjvities J 
'and methods for assessing students 1 progress. 

Appendix 

This is a compendium of all the tools and materials 
you need to set up a program. There are useful 
wtes about buying a,md preparing material s^and • 
technical background iSout electricity , jewing and 
woodworking . The •Settingjfie Host Prom Your Budget" 
sectiotr discusses, howlto modify the program depending 
on time, money, and numbers of students. The 
• handouts found in the Appendix can be photocopied 
for use in class. 
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Each lesson is four pages long. Page one includes m Orerglea and 
the Purposes of the lesson. The second page has a list olf Tools and 
Materials and Language, Tfts steps for the Activity and Culture or 
Safety notes are on page three. The fourth page contains Kotes" for tfcfj 
teacher. Numbers Lessons wfrieh supplement the skills activity, can be found 
at the end of Unit 2. 



Page One 




Overview 

This tells at a gUnce, what 
the lesson is *bout. 



Purposes 

The key skills, language and cul- 
Jural objective* for t!te lesson 
are listed hero. This is the "why" 
of the lesson, necessary to help 
you pl an "how* to te ach it. y$e 
the purposes to prepare reviews mi 
evaluations. 
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Page two 



r 



> 



4* 

Tool s 



This lists all the equipment you need 
for the activity. Many tiroes saterial^ 
need to be prepared before class. If 
so* you'll see an asterisk (*) at the 
bottom of the list. If a form 1s 
indicated, you'll find a copy in the 
Handouts section of the appendix. 




Language , * 

The language focus for each lesson is presented , 
H a box. The-A box contains language structure*; 

and expressions for beginning- students and the B box language t for students 
who hive had some exposure to English (low intermediate level). Vocabu- 
lary iter the lesson is listed In a column on tfee right-hand side of the 
boxes/ Th^ language listed in the boxes is intended as thf primary focus 
of the lesson, but you may choose to «xpaSd this to include other 
structures and expressions. «. 

Most sentences in the language box hive m& or mov* words underlined. Use 
the vocabulary in the right-twind coluan tjo make substitutions* For ex- 
ample, in this sentence^ 



Give me Joe wire. 



wire 

wire cutter 
paper 

1-1$ 



you can mate variations s such as, "Give m three m 
me im m pers** Questions and res*»fis*2s are also gtv*o wt£fc ©ptioisal 
reswiiselT^ght wenis (u&allf in the f&m of signs} *pp«r 4ncaipjta1 
letters (e.g. DANGER, CM) . Sonne language In the right tantf coium 1s 
not underlined. Use 1t as a guiste for girSng general instruct* osis . 
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' Page Three 



Activity 




Here you'll find a series of 
pictures that illustrate the 
basic steps to follow to com- 
plete the skills activity. 
There is a brief description • 
of the steps. It's up to you 
to decide how to teach the 
activity in the classroom. You 
can use a discovery approach 
by showing students a finished 
product* and. letting them decide 
hpw to make it or demonstrate 
eacn step first, and then have 
students work individually, in 
pairs or in small groups. (Con- 
sult the Tools and Materials ' 
1 ist to see how many material s 
have been specified per student) 



These provide Information for you to consider about the workplace 
environment in the United States. There is information about 
safety procedures, about getting along with co-workers and em- 
ployers, and about certain jjpbs. The notes may spark ideas for 
special activities you can plan. It is up to you to decide how' 
to integrate this information into the lessons. 
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Notes . 

_ * 

....... 

• Preparatiojfrnotes tell 
you more about the 
things you'll .heed to 
do' or make before you 
teach the lesson and 
about tools you can 

«add or substitute for' 
tb^e ones in the'ma- 
terials list. 

Activity notesNiave 
things to watch but 
for, variations tox 
try, and background _n 
notes about technology. 

Safety notes point out 
-techniques to avoid 
hazards, to demonstrate 
hazard^ and to use for 
wairhihgs. 



- Page Four 




Language notes give you 
ideas for integrating 
the language with the 
activity, suggestions 
'for making language part 
of the daily routine, 
useful practices and 
techniques for evaluation. 

Culture notes^ include 
reflective questions, 
role plays, open-ended 
stories and other ideas 
you can try. ( You * 11 
need a translator if * 
you don't speak "your 
students' native language.) 



Numbers Lessons. 




These teach prerequisite concepts and 
skills- your students Hill* need to do 
the skills activities. They follow 
a careful sequence from basic number 
recognition, to measuring s under- _: 
standing equal parts, adding, sub- 
tracting and using U^S.- rarrency. He 
suggest that you do then in sequence s 
one each day. If you find' that your 
students already understand some of 
the concepts, you can move shead • 
quickly. The lessons "hold the attention 
of students atalT levels because they 
are in the form of games. .Usually . , 
they require aboiat. twenty or.thirtyf 
minutes per lesson, but students may 
often want to play longer^ 
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Planning a Unit 




To assist you in planning, 
two language related pages 
and a blanfe page for s€=- _ 
quencing Hive been included 
at the beginning of each 
unit. 

Teachers who use English during the lessons must be able t^di still 
their speech so that it is very simple. A few 'basic verbs and structures 
and vocabulary can go a lbng^way toward meeting j^ouf communi cat ion rr^eds; 
For example, instead of a long-winded^ wplanation such as, "Hpald yog^^ 
like to get the round tube in the corner and place it directly into the 
half-full bucket?" You can get along very well by using gestures and 
saying, w Go over there. Put the, tube "in the bucket. Like this.** 



The Structures page presents a checklist of the key grammatical 

structures and instructional action-verbs found in each unit. Use it to 

plan ways to simplify instructions, questions and responses so that students 
begin to recognize and use them. If you find your students haven't mastered 
basic language, you can leave out some of the more compl ex sturctures in 
order to do additional reviews. (If your students are more advanced, you 
can consult English as a Second Language texts which will suggest sequences 
for language expansions.) One good way to expand is by language functions. 
For example, find more precise ways to ask for help^repbrt progress and 
giv? warnings. The language is presented in the fbnn^bf checklist to help 
you integrate the structures, in the lessons and to organize reviews. 

v Everyday Engl i sh 

\ This checkl ist contains suggestions of common language that could be 
introduced at almost any point. Instead of keying lit. to specific lessons, 
we\e left it up to you to decide when and where to Include the expressions^ 
The\ategorjes M 6etting Things Done 11 and "Finding pit" have some expressions 
and questions teachers need constantly to accomplish classroom routines. 
There are simple exchanges beginners can use. The category "Socializing" 
has language rituals you can use before and after class. Introduce one or 
two a day and use them on a regular basis. "Going Further 11 has some 
recommendations for short role plays. You'll notice there is plenty of room 
to add or substitute expressions that work for you. 



After the two language planning pages is a blank page ypu^can use for _ 
planning the sequence of your Activity and Number Lessons, and 4 r special 
activities. ^ 
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6 




A L£V£L 



B LEVEL 



GIVING INSTRUCTIONS 
Verb 
Vert 



Open 
Verb 

Negative 



Vert 



the 
a/an * 



taer 

/twis 
/BoT 
it. 

oe*n 



verb 



the_bdx ♦ 
object 



box 

object 

the-5bx 
object 



bere_ - 
location 

Here 

there, 

over there 



Open 
Verb 

Give 
¥er¥ 



Open 
Verb 



Vefl 



the bog 
object 



as ; 
then 



♦ .and ♦ cot, 
verb 

+ th ^ box » 

object 



these 
those 

thai / 

the box * 
object 



to me. _ 
to hm 
to her 



it,_ 
object 



TtS/WO QUESTIONS 
Is this a box ? 

Are these boxes ? 

Is this hot* 
cold 
N pn_ 
off 

Is this bjfoer? 
yMiTer 
longer 
shorter 



Yes, It Is. 
No. it isn't. 

Tes.they are,_ 
ho. they eren'^. 



Yes, It. 
No, It Isn't. 



Art they safe? 

clean 

dirty 

dangerous 



*es. they are. 
No, they aren't. 




iqqei 

'5*11 est No. it isn\t. 
longest " 
shortest 



Whose is bigger? NiLi*_*>iggeK 
Hers is trigger, 
's is bigger. 



What is tMs? 
tftiCT one {% biggerf 

is U? 



Ho w ma n y boxes? 



It's a box. 

This one. 
that one. 

It's 4* the box. 
on __ 
under. _ . 
next to 

One. $1x. 

Tiny Seven. 

Three, light, 

four. Nine, 

five. Ten. 



Which one is the biggest? that dne_js_the 
• biggest. 

Where is it? It's IN front of the oos. 

in EacTof 
on top of 
beside 
behind 

Ho» many are there? Thtrt U_ttNK 
There are two. 

Are there two ? Tes, there are. 

No v there aren't. 

Is this &4J of saaU ? It is pah ; 



T 



Verb 












gwe (**)* 
thorn im\* 
hand (ne) # 
pass 


got do__ 

pick up Mke 
P«t open , 
take close 


lock 
draw 
copy 
cut 


fold _ 
unfold 
turn on 
turn off 


plug in 
unplug 
connect 
measure 


tighten 
loosen 
thread 
sew 


* require on 


iodirect object 
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Everyday Engl if h 



Add your o*m related language for each category. 



FIWOING OUT 



Are you ready? 

fei, (Pi ready) 

No. (Wait a ainwte. please*) 



Answer him. 
her. 



Do you understand? 

Tes, (I do) 

No, again please . 

Are you finished? 

Yes, \vm finished.) 
No. (Not yet.) 



Is everything OK? 

Tes, (Everything's OR.) 
No. (Can you Help «e?) 

Tell h ii to . 
her verb 

Ask him to . . 
her verb 



CQjUgamthtR 



i. Can you help her? 
8. Cicuse mi? 
A* Help her. 

3- Just a winute, please. 
Sure 

Sorry. I can't. 



T 



GETTING THINGS DONE 

1 T*ke_a break. 
Clean up. 
Be careful • 
Hatch out! 
listen: 

Cose here* 

Go over there. 




SOCIALIZING 



r 



Hello. (Hi.) 
How are you? 

I'm fine. 
1'ai sic*. 

What's your naaw? 
^ynaaie' i 

Where art you fro«? 
I'i fro l — » 

Are you anrritd? 
Yei, T» married. 
No, !'■ single. 



What language do you speak? 
i spea k 

G5 you have any children? 

Jet, I_jo._ 
No, I don't. 

See you liter. 
Goodbye. 
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Lesson 1 
Wafer Systems 

How is water carried from one place to ai a .r? In this lesson, students 
design a basic pluming system using flex e tubes, tees, faucets and 
buckets . 




Purposes 



To use basic plumbing parts, 
o plan and mike a plumbing system. - 

- To follow instructions to perform a task. , 
• To ask for the names of tools and materials. 

- To work as part of a -team. 



|T1 Water Systems 



Tools and Materials 



large bucket 
small bucket 
bottle 

plastic tube* about Ion. outside 
diameter* (2 a* length) 
coupling* (plastic tube-. 8 cnu length] 
tee 

faucet 
adaptor 



1 each 
1 per pair 
1 pair 

9 per class 
15 per class 
6 per class 
1 per pair 
1 per pair 




enough to fill about 
\ half of the buckets 




* preparation required before class 



Language 



B 



What's this? 
that? 

Pick up the bucket, 
give me the bucket. 
Put the bucket here. 



It's a/an bucket. 




What are these? 
those? 



They are buckets . 



bucket 

tabe" 

water 

adaptor 

faucet 
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[T) Water Systems 



Activity 




Using a plastic tube, find says to make water flow from 
one bucket into another; into a bottle; from a bottle. 



2 ggg-^ 


3 


Find ways of adding a 
tee to your system. 


Find ways of adding a faucet 
and an adapter to your syste*. 




Add another faucet and adapter to your system, 
try out different possibilities. 



Culture 

Every '.modern' home has two water systems. One carries 1n clean 
water and the other carries out the used water. This prevents health 
problems since clean and dirty water never mix. « 

Moving to a hew place means getting familiar with hew systems for 
doing things. How was water obtained In your students' previous 
home? 



jT"| Water Systems 



Notts 



Pre paration 

Co upling.- Use a coupling to attach the tubing to the tees and 
adaptor!- You need couplings becaase the tees and adaptors are 
for use witt garden hoses, which are too large Jor this activ- 
ity. The coupling is made from larger plastic tubing, which 
has an inside diameter that is the same as the outside diameter 
of the smaller tubing. 

* 

Activity _: _ •__ 

Allow students to experiment with ways of transferring the water 
from the buckets using only the tubes. Then, give them tees, 
and later, faucets. 

An option is to work alongside* the students as a participant or 
"helper" instead of directing the process. 

Language 

Presentation. Pass around the tools so that students can examine 
and handle them in silence. Then give them the names. 
Demonstration. Present the dei^strat^^rCSbuhs by placing sow 
objects -near y ou ("this, these") and others farther awav ( that, 
those"). Use these pronouns Instead of the names of tools* 
Action Sequence. Give the students Instructions to perform ac- . 
tlons with the Jtools and materials (e.g. ^ick M 
which they carry out. Vary this by £ a ? i,>9 °! lec H * e . v 
room so that students have to leave their chairs to carry out^ In- 
structions, or'by directing them to put the objects in unusual 
' places] t.g. undir a desk. As a follow-up, point to objects and 
mime the action; students give the appropriate Instruction. . 

Question-Answer Practice. Place the tools and materials on a • 
table. Put a question mark on the blackboard. Point to the 

question mark to signal .^IW^JHUi^ri^^lSl? 
to an Mm to signal the response, e.g. It's i tube." Continue 
until all students have participated. 

Picture Interpretation. Show students pictures of varj&ways 

water To transported ft rural and •^ 5 ^-^ l 5 5 t K tt ;?:i MI -i 
Allow them to make stateaents about what they see In the pictures. 
Have them make comparisons with the way water was transported in 
their homes. 
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Tl Water Systems 



Piinnlnj 



3 



05 
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[Tjlfiiir Systems.' 



Pfenning 




o 
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Lesson I 

ing Elect rica! Wife 



Wire is Found in lanps, radios, extension cords, aqd countless other 
household appliances that use electricity. This lesson introduces basic 
skills in working with electrical wiring. Students strip and join wires 
together, tape then, and attach the free ends to screws; 




Purposes 

- To strip the insulation, join and tape two pieces of wire. 

- to attach ends of wire to two screws. 

- To use a screwdriver and a razor knife safely and 
effectively, 

« 

- To give safety warnings in English. 

- to make and respond to a request for a tool or Material . 
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•JTJ Connecting Electrical Wire 



Tools and Materials 



razor knife with protective cover 
screwdriver 



1 

1 each 



wire cutter 1 ** r class 

plastic tape ' 2 rol Vs>per class - 

bell wire 5 (10-50 on.) 2 each 

lamp cords split into single insulated . 

wires* (10-50 cm.) 2 ** ch 
wood block with 2. sheet metal screw 

terminals* (block size: 2x6} cm. x 15 cm. • 

length) 1 ** ch 



♦preparation required before class 



tanf uaee 



i Gjwe me the razor knife . 

TO 

her 

Open the ra2or knife. 

lock 

eibse 

% 

Be cSrefuli It's dangerous, 



Qive us the raiof knife. 



B m 



razor knffe 
screw<fRvIF 
screw 
wire 

give me 
show. 5e 



DANGER 



Activity 




Take 2 wires. Strip all 4 ends 
with a razor knife. 




Cover the joined ends with tape. 



[5 




Bend it and put 1t under the 
head of a screw» clockwise 
around the screw. 



jf] Connecting Electrical Wire 



- ^ 




Join 2 ends by twisting the 
• wires together. 




Twist one end of the wire. 




Tighten the screw. Do the sane 
with the other end and the 
other screw. 



Culture 

Many appliances in the* home and Machines in the office or factory 
ran on electricity. It^is the fu nda mental fora of energy for 
modem technology. Although electrical equipment and its use seen 
' mysterious, it can be understood. After a few lessons with simple 

materials some basic properties of electricity can be observed 

through experimentation, this will help students develop a greater 
confidence to operate equipment safely. 
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|g Connecting Clcctrkal Wire 



Hotel 



Terminals, the first time you do this activity, make wood blocks. 
each with t wo screw terminals. Use sheet metal screws, since the 
bottom side of the heads of these screws Is flat and will hold 
the; wire securely. (See Illustration: Activity step 5). 
Wire. Cut th* lampcord wire to the lengths you desire. Then split 
TFTnto two single. Insulated wires. SUrt with a knife, then pull 
the wires apart by hand. Buy wire that Is [f"onably J**r Jj strip. 5 
Remember that you can re-use the wire by cutting off the stripped 
ends. HSee Appendix: Electricity.) 

TapTlJse plastic "electrician's" tape, which Is thicker and does 
crack with age. This makes- It safer than ordinary plastic 

. tape. • 

Sight Words. Words in capital letters J h the 1 «^« lc ^^fe¥. 
sight- woro-s . tou can prepare signs before class, or use the^lacic- 

board. 

Safety . 

Show students how to use a razor knife safely* Lock the blade in 
olace for use and push It Into the protective cover when It Is 
not in use. Do not pass the knife with the Made facing the^ receiver. 
Use warning expressions ("Be careful!" and "It's dangerous!") as 
you demonstrate. Put a safety sign DANGER on the wall. 

Language 

As^For It, Prepare a «« of cards with pictures of the tools and 
mat^Hal s; put an asjortment of tools and materials on tiie table. 
Students turn over a card and must ask for the item they see on 
the card (e.g. "Give me tne razor knife"), Other students must give 
them the item. Vary this by adding symbols for "him" and "her on 
the card. - 

Conversation. Begin class with a short "free conversation" periods, 
where you ask your students questions about their lives. Each day 

repeat questions from previous lessons. Have students ask each 

other— and you. See the Everyday English section for possibilities. 
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Plinnliii 
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Lesson 3 
Lines and Circles 

In this lesson students use a straight edge, pencil and compass to make 
simple designs with lines and circles— the basic shapes found in diagrams 
and in the letters of the English alphabet. 




Purposes 

- To plan and make a design. 

- To use a pencil, straight edge and compass. 

I _ _ 

- To •draw straight lines j curved lines and circles 
using unfamiliar tools. 

y-Te^expres^ understanding of instructions. 

- to ask for clarification or repetition of instructions, 



(X) Lines and Circlet ^ 
Toeis and Materials 



straight edge 
compass • 
pencil sharpener 



eraser 
plain paper 



1 each 

1 each — 

1 per class . 

« 

] each 
1 Jaeh ' 

3 sheets each 



Language 



Put the pencil here. * 
there, 
over there. 

\ 

Draw a line. 

Do you understand? Yes, I do. 

No. I don't. 
Again, please. 



Draw a line and show It to ■». 

. hio. 

her. 

Do it again, please. 
Say 



B 



pencil 

paper 
compass 
straight edge. 

lifted 
circle 



snow 



pfl tines and Circles 



Activity 




Culture 



/ 



Eaplgyers in the United States are concerned that refugee employees 
usually do not ask questions when they do not understand something . 
They nay end up working on their own without the help and support 
t*at a supervisor or co-workers could give. 



4? 
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QT] Lines and Circles 



Notes 

Preparation 

Rulers , If you use rulers Instead of straight edges, and If 
students are confused by the markings, cover the markings with 
masking tape. 

Shapes. Advanced classes can draw and cut out the geometrical 
shapes for Lesson 6. Use cardboard or poster board. (See 
Appendix: Handouts.) 

Activity 

If necessary, show students how to hold a pencil. Brip the 
pencil close to the tip with the thumb and two fingers. Res| 
your wrist flat on the table for support. 



Language 

Situation. To present "I don't understand," del IberateTy pSble 
an Instruction so that students are unable to hear or understand 
it. Then ask i "Do you understand?" and elicit the responses "Ho * 
I don't." Follow this with a clear instruction and ask the ques- 
tion again, this time eliciting^ "Yes s I do." 

Remember! Where, Put an assortment of tools, and materials in 
three places m the classroom ("Jiere, there, over there"). Jive 
students tip to study the three places, then gather the objects 
in another place. Students must give you instructions to put 
objects back In their original place (e.g. "Put the compass over 
there"). 

Rituals. Begin a routine of expe^ing year student to verbally 
respond to instructions and questions. Encourage^ttem to answer 
in. complete s^tane^ j^g. "They're pens i" in stead of "pen s, j. 
Also establish predicUble verbal exchanges wit* students to give 
them practice. For example, encourage responses to Instructions: 

'All right." 
.-Draw a line." "OK." 

■A what?" 

Cul toral^ExoloratiOn 

Open-Ended Story . Tell stodents a story about an employee who 
doesn't understand Instructions that his supervisor gives him. 
As a result he makes man? mistakes in his wort, Hisco-workers 
get upset and his supervisor gets angry. Have students 
their opinions on what the supervisor and the employee 
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m . Litt#i and Circles 




Lessen k 
Extension Cords ^ 

In this lesson students make an extension cord using lampcord, a plug 
and a socket. They test be sure It is safe, and then use a -lamp 
with It to see if it works. They use these extension cords in lessons 
to come. 




Purposes 

- to apply skills of Joining wire. 

- To take apart and put. together something that has a nut 
and a screw. S 

- To nam and identify parts of an extension cord. 

■» 

- To report "how mny* answering with hunters fron one 
to ten. 

- To identify soae safety hazards. 
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PTj Extension Cordi 



Tools and Maitrlali 



raior knife 
screwdriver 
wire cutter 


1 each 

1 each 

2 per class 


plug _ 

socket . 
lampcord* (various lengths up to 2 meters) 


! each 
1 each 
1 each 


test light* 


1 per class 


lamp 


1 per class 



* preparation required before class 



Language 









| How many wires? One wire. 






Plug 4n the extension cord. 


• 




A 




Row many wires are there? there is owe^ 

are two. 


B 





wire 

screwdriver 
razor knife 
extension cord 

pU»in 
unplug 
pick up 
show me 
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H Eiicnsion Cords 



Activity 




Choose a length of lampcord. 
Strip and twist the ends. 




Attach a plug to one end. 





Use a test light to check the plug 
for a short circuity Touch one wire <>f 
the test light to one prong, the other 
wire to the other prong. |f the bulb 
lights, you have a sho rt ci rcuit. 



Sifcty 



At how or at work there are general safety practices to follow when 
using electrical appliances. Appliances should never be used near 
water. Electrical sockets should not be overloaded. Appliances 
with frayed wires should not be used^Ifs a good idea to unplug 
any appliance before examining it. aPndren should be keot away 
fro* electrical outlets. 
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pT| Extension Cords 



Notes 

« * 

P reparation . : i ; . 

Lampcord . The first time you teach this "lesson, cut the lampcord. \ 

into 1 i-2 meter lengths. When you teach the lesson again, take ; 

apart the extension cords students have made. Cut off the stripped 
ends and reuse the wire. 

Test Light . You will heed a test light for this activity." To 
find out how to make one, see Lessons 9 and 12. 

Activity . .< 

See the Lesson Planning section for options in teaching this lesson. 
Encourage students who are having problems making their extension 
cords to watch someone who is doing it correctly. After students > 
have finished their extension, show them samples* of ones which were 
especially -well-made. ' ' - 

Safety ' 

Short Circuit . 'To show students how dangerous electricity can be, . 
demonstrate a short circuit using an extension corrf (see Appendix : ' 
Electricity). 

Establish a routine of taking an inventory of tools and materials., 
with the students at the beginning and at the end of class. See* 
Lesson 15 for a sample inventory fonn and suggestions for iriCor- ' . 
porating it into lessons. » ' s 

t^nonaoe \ . . • 

Spinners. Rut an assortment of t©ols and materials bh the table. Use 
a spinner board and Spiraier .Card 1 (numbers 1-9} and a set bf^flash 
cards with pictures of tme tools and materials. Students turn over . 
a card and spin the arrow. They then take that number of the Item 
on trie card. Students ask and answer question (e.g. "What's that?" 
•"How many?"). (See Appendix: Handouts for tool flashcard cut-outs. J 

Long Answers. Use structures with "there is" and "there areVfor* 
more advanced students and add additional conversational language 
(e.g. "How many are. there in yo»r family?"! Have then answer in . " 

complete sentences. 
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Planning 
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Using a Drill : 

Students use a hand drill to make Soles In two pieces of wood, they 
then use a screwdriver to attach then together with wood screws. 




Purposes 

- To demonstrate safety procedures in using a hand drill. 

- To develop judgement in selecting the right size drill 
bit for the job. 

- fb give and respond to cautions using "don't." 

- To discuss direct and indirect ways of giving warnings 
and instructions. 

• * - 

- To work independently, to complete a, task. 
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[5] Using a Brill 



Tools and Materials 



hand drill 

set of drill bits 

extra bits (sizes that often get 

broken) 
countersink drill bit 
screwdriver (appropriate size 

for screws) 
hand saw 

clamp (6" or 8" size) 

pencil 

masking tape 

screw, flathead wood (3 cm.) 
extra screws (in case heads become 

stripped) 
wood board (2x6.5 cm. x 37 cm. 

per student) 
scrap pieces of wood (for clamping and 

optional drilling practice) 
bench hook (can be made In this 
lesson) 

sample of two pieefcs of wood screwed 
together* 



1 each 

1 per pair 

8-10 per class 

2 per class 

1 each 

1 per pair 
1 per pair 
1 each 

1 roll per class 

2 each 

6-8 per class 
1 each 
1 each , 

1 per pair 
1 per class 



♦preparation required before class 
Liiiquagt 









What's this? 


It's 


a drill bit. 






the dHIFEtt. 


lake a drill 


bit, 




Don't take a 


HrTll 


bit. 


Be careful 1 






A 







Hatch your fingers 1 
bOOk out! 



drill t>1t 

arm ~~ 

screwdriver 
screw 

take 
give me 



tighten 
loosen 



SANGER 
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fX] Usiiii i Drtii 



Activity 

n 




took at a sample of two pieces 
of wood held together with wood 
screws. Take than apart. 




Pot a drill bit into the chuck 
of a hand drill. 




Practice drilling holes in your 
own two pieces of wood. 




Choose the right size drill 
bit to drill the proper size 
hole for the threaded pari of 
a s crew to bite into. 



The unthreaded 
part of the 
screw needs a 
bigger hole. 
Drill the holes. 




Enlarge the opening of 
one of the holes so 
the head of the wood 
screw fits below^the 
surface of the wood. 




Screw the two pieces 
of wood together. 
Keep trying drill bit 
sizes until you are 
satisfied that you 
know which sizes of 
holes are belt. 



Culture 



Working independently 1s an important feature of the U^. workplace. 
Many jobs Involve people working alone, instead of in groups. 
Employers tend to value employees who do not require a lot of super- 
vision or direction. Such employees are able to work effectively on 
their own and rely on themselves. 



What kinds of jobs did your students do on their own in their 
countries? 
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[J] Using i Drill 



Notts 




Pieces . Hark and cut the pieces of wood for this lesson. 

You can do this yourself, or have students do it. Raye^ students 
cut the pieces in T8.5 ob. lengths (they can use a sample piece 
to weasure and mark their boards with). An additional tool needed 
is « square j(l per pair) to nark the lines for cutting (see 
App^dix:^i©odworkir?g). ; . : 

Sanple Product. This consists of two pieces of wood (6.5 x 2 x 
18.§ an.) screwed together. Drill lots of extra "holes so the 
sampU* resales the product students sill finish with. 

Activity 

Demonst.-ate the use of a bench hook to secure wood for sawing. 
If you have not made fcench hooks yet* use a piece of wood, to » 
protect the table while drilling. 

Use two sizes of drill bits* one for the board with the un-. 
threaded part of the screw and the other for t*ie board with the 
threaded oart. Then use the countersink bit where the head of 
the screw will go. * 

A few drill bits will break. Stop the students if you see 
that the drill is hot straight or Isjwvlng side to side. JJ1*_ 
movement can break a bit (see AppepdTO Woodworking for drilling 
techniques). 

Language 

Si mon Says. Djstrloute sets of four to five tools or materials 
to each student, Give Lseriesef Instructions (e.g. "Pick up 
• the drill* or •Show me the screw" l*- Students mast respond only 
to Instruction* preceded by - Jive . itiW I 
•nark if they don't follow instructions correctly. Vary this by 
including instructions with "don't." » 

Hans 1 Game* Gather some tools and material s used In the previous 
lessons, divide the materials Into two Identical groups » each 
oh one side of the room. Put the students Into two teams. _-StU 
out a command (e.g. "Put the pencil In the bucket"). One student 
from each team ruhVtd a group. of tools and materials and per- 
forms the action. The One who finishes first gets a point for 
the team. 
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Using a Drill 



Notes 



r 



Cultural Exploration 

Role Play . Relatipnshlps^ltwCT supervisor and employee aire 
important, it's not uncommon for supervisors in the U.S. to . 
speak loudly (even angrily) to employees when giving instruc- 
tions or warnings. Have students do a role play where the 

employee makes a mistake and the supervisor responds in a loud 
voice. Discuss the roll play and appropriate responses. 



Bench Hook. At the end of this lesson, instead of attaching 
the pieces of wood together, attach them to a larger piece to 
make a bench hook. 



Each Student meeds to cut a 28 cm. piece from an 2 x 18.5 cm. 
board. Use three screws to attach one of the small pieces of 
wood to the end of the 28 cm, piece. Attach the second piece 
to the other end. Additional materials: 





board (2 x 18.5 cm. ) 
screw, fltkhead w»od {3 cm.) 



1 per student 
6 per studei t 
1 per pair 
1 per class 



square 



sample bench hook 



Using a MM 

■ — ■ — ■ 
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Lesson 6 

Designs - ' 

In this lesson students arrange basic geometrical shapes to make a 
design. Then, using a compass and straight edge, thar copy their 
design on a separate piece of paper. 




Purposes 



- To* independently plan and construct a design. 

- To use and name basic geometrical shapes. 

- To transfer the design as accurately as possible 
gsihg a straight edge, compass, and pencil. 

- To answer "Yes" and "No" questions indicating the 
location of an object. 

- To report" when a job is finished. . 



0 
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Tools and Materials 



straight edge 
coopass 

pencil sharpener 



pencil 
eraser 




1 each 
1 each 
1 per class 



1 each 
1 each 



plain paper 



3 sheets each 



cardboard s.iapes*: triangle, rectangle. 

square, and circle • 5 each 



♦preparation required before class 



Language 



Is this a/an 



tes» U is. 
Mo. it isn't. 



Is the circle on the square? Yes, it is. 
No, it isn't, 



Are you finished? Yes, I aw. 

No, not yet. 



Is the circle in front of the square? 
in back of 
• on top of Yes, it is. 
beside No, it isn't. 



circle 

trTJiigle 

rectangle 

squire 

eraser 

on 
Tn" 

under 
next to 

draw 
put 

copy 



Designs 



Activity 




"ake five cardboard shapes includST^rclc. tri^jf- . 
iS rectangle. Arrange the* en a piece of paper to form a design. 









-^^^^^ 

eopy the design on another piece 
of paper using a straight edse and 
a cewpass. 


Trace the outline of the design. 





Arrange the pieces dif ferently. 




Bb the activity again. 



Culture 



ft HIlltHbe awn's status in her village and dance ^g^W*^ 
often determined by hor ixptrtise in fine e^roi^ry.^ Other vil tigers 
can know about a woman's charicter and events In her faally bytht 
colors and designs she chooses. This ability to do precise end de- 
tailed work are transferable skills that can help wowen from rural back- 
grounds to get jobs In the United States. 
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Notes 

Preparation 

Shapes , Each student should receive a set of five shapes— a 
triangle, a square, a rectangle, a circle and one other of these 
shapes Use various colors and sizes in making the shapes (for 
samples , see Appendix : Handouts). 

Activity v 

Provide colored pens, pencils or crayons for students to color 
their designs when th$y have finished. 

Invite students to ^cut out their designs and glue them to a large 
piece of poster board to make a group collage. 

For advance classes, have students think of Addition** geometrical 
shapes made from lines, and circles (hexagons, trapetdids, pentaoons) 
and draw these on the blackboard. 

r 

Language 

Find Tha t Sh a pe , Have students work in pairs, sitting fcacfc to 
tack. One student gets a cardboard shape?. Tfcs ethfr as&* Yes- 
lip questions, to find out what it isU.g. *Is it a triangle?" 
"Yes^ \\ is," or fco, it tsS't."). For advanced classes, add wire 
shapes and have students find out where thfy ire placed (e.g. lis 
the triangle on the square? - }. 

Da The Sum, for advanced classes, have students work in pairs, 
each with the same set of shapes. One student places the shapes 
on the page to lake a design and gives *he other Instructions to 
make* the same design (e.g. "Put the square next to the triangle. *h 



Design Interpretation . Because Of their cultural backgrounds j, 
students may perceive Shapes and spatial relationships U dif- 
ferent ways; To examine differences, ask students to use the 
shapes to represent particular topics (e.g. a flower, a tree, a 
dog, a landscape scene). Ask students to Make comparisons of 
their designs. If possible, bring In examples of designs of the 
same topic by people front other cultures. 
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PUnntag 

i 
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Ptennlnf 
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Lessen 7 
Wire and Soide? 

In this lesson, students learn how to melt solder onto wires called 
"tinning" wire. Tinned wire is easier to solder to other pieces of 
metal, such as terminals, and is used in later lessons. A key focus 
of this lesson is the safe handling and care of the soldering Iron, 
an electrical tool which gets very hot. 




- To apply sol c**" *o stripped ends of wire, using a 
soldering iron 

- To to". let* instructions to maintain and care for a 

soiisrifi? irm. 

- Tb set i safe aorking situation. 

- To use the extension cord. 

- To respond to Yes-No questions *bout the quality 
and com ition of tools. 

. & * 
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Purposes 
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[7] Wire and Solder ' 




Tools ihd Materials / 





Soldering Kit, for each class to include: 

- soldering iron 1 pi. student 

soldering iron holder* 1 per student 

solder 1 box per class 

flux 4 containers/class 
sponge (wet in a container) 
tool to tighten soldering iron tips i 

usually a Phillips screwdriver 1 per class 

razor knife ; 1 pzr P«i»* 

wire cutter 3 per class 

long nose p'iers 3 per class 

metal file 1 per class 

wire scraps* (10-50 cm. long, possibly 

from Lesson 2) 4-5 pieces each 



extension cord (students made in Lesson 4) 1 each 

"preparation required Defore class 
Language 



6 



Hand me the soldering iron, 
him 
her 



Is it hot? Yes, it is. 

No, it isn't. 



Are they safe? Yes, they are. 

dangerous? No, they aren't, 
clean? - - 

- dirty? 
finished? 



soldering iron, 

screwdHvmr 

wire 

razor knife 

handle 
pass me 
get me 

hot 



On 
off 

m 

OFF 
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.Wire and Solder 



Activity 




Strip th; wires with a razor 
k<?:?e. Twist the ends. 




Plug in the soldering iron. 
Put it on the soldering iron 
stand to ft^at up. 




Melt a. sinal 1 piece of solder 
onto the tip sf the 
soldering iron. 



Lay the bare end of the wire- onto-- 
the tip. Add more spider if needed 
until it melts onto the heated wire. 



Practice tinning several pieces of wire. 
Remember , the wire must be hot - not just 
the solder. 




Safety 



r 



Vfrtch but ! Be carefulP} 



It's hOt. Put it 
down on a holder 
so it doesn't roll . 
or Iburn the table. J 




Keep the cord 
ofjthe way 
-so you don't 

.tfin on it. 



Unplug the" 
iron when 
you finish. 
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jTj Wire and Solder 



Holes * 



Holders. Buy soldering Iron holders, or make them like those 1n 
the 11 lustration in the activity. You can also make holders from 
used china plates or pieces of flower pots. 

Activity 

Here are a few important points about soldering: 

- Be sur the wire gets hot enough to melt the solder Other- 
wise* t^<? solder doesn't coat the wfr' , and drops of solder 
fall on the table. 

- If the wire seems hot enough, but the solder won't stick to 
it, dip the wire in the flux. 

- Clean the soldering Iron tip witha metal file only when_ 
necessary. A file can wear down the tip. To clean the tip, 
stick it into a sponge* Then apply a little flux and a 
coating of solder to the tip. 

(For safety procedures on soldering, see Appendix: Electricity.) 
Safety 

Hazards, Show studf.nts the resets that can occur if you don't 
follow safety procedures. Use pictures or mime actions (e.g. 
a hole burned in the table, a fire or a burned finger or arm). 

Picture Interpretation , Bring in pictures of people working at 
various jobs / some of them safely and others not* Have students 
interpret the pictures, stating which are safe, which are not 
and why. 

Language 

Question-Answer Pmtt 1 ce . Oh the tab^e, put an assortment of 
soldering irens i a various "stateV 1 (e;g;Jmi offi clean, dirty s 
safe, dangerous) . Point to a soldering iron and ask a question 
(e.g. "Is it hot?"). Students give the appropriate answer (e.g. 
"No, it isn't hot, but it's safe and clean."). 
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Measuring with Siring 



Making a hat, or any other it«u to meet a specification requires 
measurement. In this lesson, students design hits to fit the ir own 
heads. They use ^t ring as a simple measuring device and compare 
head sizes by creating a bar grapS. 



Purposes 

- To make linear measurements using a measuring tool 
tfiich does not have number? or equally spaced markings. 

- To compare lengths of cord which indicate head size. 

- To design and construct a paper hat. 

- To make and use a bar graph as an evaluation tool. 

- To answer questions about comparisons in length and 
size. 

- To ask for advice .or assistance. 



\W] Measuring with, String 



Tools and MiUritls 



straight edge 

f ./compass 
scissors 

pencil sharpener 


1 each 
] each 
1 each 
1 per'class 


pencil 
eraser 

magic marker 
flawing tape 

i 


1 each 

1 each 

1 per class 

1 roll per class 


thiefc string (non-stretching) 


29 meters per class 


newsprint " J r 
poster paper 


Sheets per class 
4 sheets per class 


sample paper fiats of different sizes* 


2-3 per class 



♦preparation required before class. 
Language 







Which one is bioj? 


This one* 


That one. 


• 

Can you help mt 


Sure. 


OK. 




Just a nut-iute, please. 


A 


• 




- - « 1 



Whose is bigger? 

smaller? 

longer? 

shorter? 



]± is bigger. 



B 



one 



fist 
pencil 

paper 

straight edge 

big 
rmall 
long 
short 

John's ' 
name of a 
person 

measure 
draw 
cut 
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(Tj Measuring with String 



Activity 




i' Measure the size of your 
head with a string.' 



i- 



Use tilie string to 
measure the length, 
of pjper you need 
to make a hat that 
will fit your head. 




Ta£e the pieces of 
the hat together. 



ir 




Eurl the paper and 
tape the ends to- 
gether. 





|ut out a top and a 
brim for the hat. 




Tape yowr string to 
a piece of newsprint. 
Write your name 
above the string 



VM MQf tau mm 



Compare the lengths 
of the different 
strings. 



Culture 



ERIC 



Making measurements without a standardized system of mea'a iremsnt^ 
Is common—both at wort and at home. A clerk In a hardware store 
measures wire by using the edge of a table. A janitor puts a 
soup can of soap concentrate Into half a bucket of water. This 
kind of measurement Is more accurate than estimating, even though 
there are no "units" of measurement.. 

What systems of measurement have your students used? 



J 
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[§] Meaiurfng with String 



NeUi 



Preparation 

String . Be sure you buy string which dgesn't stretch when you - 
puTTon it s ' since this can change the measurement. 

Sample Hat. - Prepare a number of hats, each a different size and 
a different style. Encourage students to make theirs differently. 

Activity _• 
Remind students to make the length of the paper longer than the 
length of the string, so there can be overlap for gluing. 

If time permits . have students use the string to measure their 
wailts (or another part of the body). Have them make a bar 

grephv^ 

luage 



Comparisons. Collect a variety of objects (books, chairs, tools. 
etcTTand put thp in the front of the room, Point to^ objects . 
and elicit a statement of comparison (e.g. "That one is bigger. ) 
from the students. Vary this by having students ask questions 
(e.g. "Which one is bigger?*). 

C hart Practice. Use the bar graph as a basis for questions and 
answers (e.g. "Whose is longer?" "bee's is longer."). For advanced 
- classes, vai? this by asking them to give a 30-second "spiel 
(talk) based on the information in the chart. 

Ritual. Having students help you to prepare before class 1s an 
Tnforoal way to practice simple language rituals. Have students 
memorize and practice rituals to turn on lights or fans, clear 
tables or get materials ready. The Everyday English page has some 
suggestions. 

Characters. As a follow-up. have students create an 'identity" for 
tbe person who wear? their hat (name, age.- occupation, residence, 
etc.). Have them put their rats on and Introduce themselves to the 
rest of the class. Vary this by having students role play meetings 
between their characters. 

Cultural Exploration 

Depiction. Ask students to describe how they measured things in 
- their home country. Invite them to demonstrate how they made certain 
measurements. Some may prefer to make drawings. 
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Lesson 9 

i 

Circuit with a Bulb and Battery 

Students make a fcasic electrical circuit with a battery, a light bulb . 
and a Sire. They make diagrams showing -the various ways ^ they try 
connecting these parts. This 1s the first lesson Involving an 
electrical circuit. 




Purposes 

- To solder wire ts the terminals on a light bulb 
socket. 

> To make a simple circuit. 

- To draw diagrams of circuits. 

- To show wri eh circuits worked and which did not 
and to draw conclusions. 

- To ask about or tell thf Vocation of an object. 
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[9] Circuit with • Bulb and Battery 



Teeli and Materials 



Soldering kit (Lesson 7) • 


1 oer class* 


raror knife 


1 ner da i r 


wire cutter 


3 per class 


metal file 


1 per class 


long hose pliers ^ 


3 per cUss 


pencil 


1 each 


eraser 


1 each 


plain paper 


1 each 


battery, 1.5 volts (size to fit battery holder) 


2 each 


battery holder (for 2 batteries, with 1 v red 




and 1 black wire] 


1 each 


light bulb. 2.5 volts (size to ftt socket) 


1 each 


wire* (with stripped ends, 15-30 cm. long. 


* 


possibly from lesson 2) ♦ 


1 each. 


extension cord (lesson 4) 


1 each 


light bulb socket 


1 each 



♦preparation required before class. 
Language 



Where is the wire? It's oh-the tablfe. 



Is the wire on the ba ttery or 
on tlie table? 

It'sgn the table. 
Connect the battery and the wire. . 1 



wire 

battery 
soldering 1 
bulb; 
cutter 



on • _ ; 
un&r 
next to 
in 

turn on 
turn off 
connect 
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\9} Circuit with i Bulb and Battery 



i 



Take one battery, one 
*ire t and one light 
i>uib. Make the bulb 

light up. 





Dra* pictures showing ways that work 
gr>,d ways that don"t work. 




Take 2 tk-.tu-/" ies t _a battery holder j a light bulb, and a light bulb 
socket.. _ Arrange the materials so that the light bulb will light up, 
(See Notes.) 



Solder tSe red wfre fie 
one terminal of the 
light bulb socket. 
Solder the black_w? re 
to the other terminal. 




Draw a 
picture of 
your circuit 
on * 

piece of 
paper. 



Find at least two ways 
t& briik the circuit. 



Culture 



Ebrtheetihg batteries tc operate electrical; or electronic equtpnefit 
is a useful ski] 1; Knowing f*ow to ut>e a soldering iron could lead 
to work in th* electronics industry. 

At home, understanding the correct method to install batteries is 
Important. Radios* tape recorders* and other appliances only work 
, j-jz pyt in according to the + - syrcboU ifk 

dies ;e j „ machine. 
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\9j Circuit with s Bulb and Battery 



Notes 

Activity 

Allow plenty of tin?! for students tc find ways to light the 
bulb. Some students lay prefer to work on their own, while 
others may learn from watching. Have students draw their 
solution on the blackboard. Encourage than to find addi- 
tional ones. 

If there \is time, give each student another wire, and have 
thea findSoys to light the bulb using one battery and two 
wires. 

If ycru buy battery holders that have terminals (instead of 
two wires coming but), the students can solder a 15 cm. piece 
of wire onto each terminal, if possible, use a red wirj for 
the positive (+) terminal , and a black wire for the negative 
(-) teminal, because these are the colors associated with 
positive and negative. 

Memory table . Put a few tools, materials and otsher objects on 
the table— in, on, under and next to each other. Describe 
their location. Then have the students ask and tell each otn^c 
where the items are. Cover the table with a cloth, and ask 
students to say where the items are. 

Hide it. Have one student leave the roomed that the others 
can hide a tool somewhere in the classroom. The student 
returns to the ^la:;room and tries to* find the item by asking 
Yes-fib questions (e.g. "Is it under the table?"). 
Spiel. HSV£ students give a shore talk, where they describe the 
circuit they Have drawn to the rest of *5e cUHi As a follow- 
up, post the drawings and have student s i«Sw>Ufj whose they are. 
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19 | Circuit wnfi a Bufl» *ne Battery 



PUnning 
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|9~j Circuit wills a BUI© ana «f««ry 



Planning 



i 



< 
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Reducing a Drawing 

H(o» can you alter a pattern to Sake ft bigger or smaller? in this 
lessor students »a»-e a design and then transfer it to grid paper. 
They use a grid sitfi smaller squared to redwce the size ctf tn«» 
design. 





J 



Purposes 



ERIC 



To plan and construct a design using flit getomt ^ 
shapes. 

To transfer ttw design to grid paper, 

Tc5 rnkire tte ilCifgn ^t ; ec1 : ;Qlji using smalfer <jrid 

3^n^fc§ ^tit^ehts a* ; answer questions :n. I 
comparisons of size. 

To f velop skills in usit<g plans and patens. 
To report pfien one is rea<iy te fregir? « t>-sfci 
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Reducing v vrswffff 



Tools and Materials 



straight edge 1 each 

scissors 3 each 

perscil sharpener 1 per class 

pencil 1 each 

eraser 1 each 

plain paper 1 ? -«»eet 68 rh 

cardboard shapes*: triangles, rectangles, 

a.f?d squares {used in lesson hf 5 each 

grid paper* (1.5 cm. sous res) 1 sfceet ea-.h 

grid paper* (2 cm. square*) 1 sheet »&tn 



* preparation) require<i~bNi rore class. 



Language 



Which square is bigger ? This one. 

that one 

Rake it u / otter. 



Are you reiady? Yes. I am- 
Mo, nnt yet. 



Which. square is the biggest? 

smllest? 

This square is the biggest. 

smallest. 



squar e 

triaiigl* 

rectangle 



smaller 



draw 

eft 
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Rcducina a Drawina 



Activity 




Arrange 5 cardboard shapes 
on a piece of paper to 
make a design. 




Cut out the design. 




Trace the outline of the, 
design onto the paper. 



1 



Trace the outline of tfie 
de||gn onto a piece of 
gr>d paper. 





a second piece 
paper and copy 
design b;' using the 
as a qv*je. 



of 

your 
squa 



i ! 



Transfer your design onto 
gr;d paper with smaller 
squares, Use the scares 
a cuide. 



Tii very Urge _fdftoM.es* parts far th production line *>* w +<: else* 
wfiim s and arrive ready for usej^ assembly lirie in i&C 
specialized fat^Hff; $01* Rave to be ff&de H$1t In tS fac- : 

U.ry; Genera]. ijtttrrs "re bs : 3 to thi%. JSiigtf* for tijie 
psvte- s are • - . i v y j v ndt rrr i papt ^ <jf _^ : od i s **A later tfo pn - 
diyct Is jct/t fr^'in vw«wi, 5E.': k i. ctfv h or pl«as*ic. vark<». 
Hzes of the si/tie ^ttern wi« . i>e ade en»argti r ^ ntwcinq 
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jjjfl Reducing a ftriwina 



Notes 




Activity 

Some students nay Save trouble locating 
the sane square jo each of the two sizes 
cf arid paper. To avoid -confusions they 
can" label the squares {not the lines) 
with rwabers and letters. 
For beginning students, delete circles from this activity, since 
they can be too difficult to copy. 

Give students colored pencils or crayons. It is easier to see 
the difference im siz€ of the two finished de.i^ns when th*y 
are colored in. - 

Advsna-d students can draw more complex designs freehand— 
without is ing the cardboard shapes or the straight edge. 



La nguage 

Put It There. 



Have e*jh student label a separate piece of grid 

paper aith letters and hungers. Call out locations (e.g. "R3."). 



loratii 
the dc 
have v». 



«?t in tie center of that square. Call out other 
iy, iirve the students draw lines to con-ect 
ivf. f»a r\$m$ t)f the geometrical shapes they 
riahgl^, s<suare» rectangle, etc.). 

* <b c 





->) — 

„ w w ,,. _ ... ... se' up six work st.ii^r.s, where 

TFere are s!mple tasks i& dfc (drilling a hole* tightening a 
sc»*w» s.-rtino red bottleo ps from black mes, ete.f. Assign 
one stude:.t. "supervisor" to each station to give tr« commanas to 
complece the task. The rest of the students go from station to 
station to complete each ark. Have students say certain ex- 
cbamg. s at the stations, such as . 

m 

+ Are you finished? 
- Yes, I am. 
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go] Reducing ■ Drawing 



Planning 
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Lessen 11 



Sewing Machine 

This lessen is the first r & i?Hes in which U.e students eake things 
using a sewing madi in* 5i irrts learn thv main parts of a sowing 
machine and language rH to its operation. Thty learn to centre 1 
the sp*»d; thread the Bvefeiney and practice sewin? straight lines. 





Purposes 



ERIC 



To prepare cloth for wefifne sewing. 
To thread a sewlno machine. 
To sw a straight line. 
To ask for help. 

To report progress and ask tor as * stance. 
To identify many objects. 



93 
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[it] Se«lm§ Machine 



Tool* amd lMitert£ls 



swwifiio machine 

machine sewing needles 
toHris* ( threaded j 

tracing *fceel 
scisisdirs. ^ 
hand slewing needles 
pins 

pencil 
eraser 

tracing pzper r 

cloth* {practice pieces, apprbx, 12 x 24 ecu) 
thread, spool 



1 per pair 

6 p«r aachine 

2 per rcachine 

1 per pafr 
t per paar 
1 per ;oair 
1 eaefc 

1 package/pair 

1 each 
1 e?ch 

1 package/ pair 

2 each 
1 each 



preparation required before class, 



L*ngu< jc 



Kftlt are the-i? They're needles. 

Are v he$'. needles? Yes* they arc. 

No, they aren't. 

Is everything UK? Ye», Everything's 

• ho, ca . - "u help 
me? 



J 



Hew ^ny needles are thef*? There *re tjjo 

Arfe there Jwot Yt. f t?»*re ar^ 

&3 t there aren't. 



needle 
pin 

scissors 
seeing machine 
(spores 
thread 



t5r*e 
i fcrur 
fV?e 



fold 
se* 
j thread 

!it 



J 
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m Sewing Machine 



Actfeity 




Fold a piece of 
eloth arid pin it 
with straight pins. 




Use the tracing wheel § tracing paper* 
and a strright i&§§ to mark a straight 
line along the edge of the cloth, 



3 ML. 



J a 
/ he^ti'l 
a. ki\o 
thre<* 



uewirag j 
Make j 

in the j 




-J 



Hand baste (sew with 
long stitches) the 
clothe Take out 
trie straight pins. 




Match a demonstration 
orf the use of the 
sewing nw^hine. 



6 



Practice operating 
the .iivchifia 
fry "scwthg^wlthdut 
tr? re-ad or cloth. 

} 

Thread the 
sewihq machine, 

'- 




8 

Sew a straight 
line along the 
piece of cloth 
using th* lirr»e 
drawn wi .h ttoe 
tracing wheel 
as a guide. 



Culture 

In industrial sewing or the ga^nt indast^t often hundreds of 
people r*11 work In a single shop making one product. They work 
or* sew1n«a one part of a p*ece of clothing— the collar on a 
shirt, for example. This involves following patterns and specific 
procedu res. 



ERLC 
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Information. See the Appendix: Sewing for safety procedures- 
and information on using a sewing machine. 

Bobbins .' Have bobbins already threaded for ire students. 
Later, show then how to wind bobbins on the machine. 

Adjustment. Before class, set the tension (appropriate for 
the material students.* re sewirg). Students should not adjust 
rr.e tension until they know more about the machine. 



Allow plenty of time for students to practice threading a needle, 
if students cannot see well enough to thread ore, they may need 
their vision checked. 

If students are ready, have them practice sewing oackwards asq 
well as forwards Hive them ..1st) practice sewing around comers 
correctly e*d stitching a circular patter in the cloth. 

Uf'iffljage 

Keep- It. Have s. dent., sit in a circle. Giv.* each person two 
oTtRree of t> ;ame tool. The students ask ea.fi other. "What 
are these?" K 3 student answers -correctly (e.g. "They're - 
needles."), she/he keeps t&e tools. 1 f not. she/he puts the 
tools in the middle of *he circle. The -tudent who has the m%i 
tools wins. Vary this Uj having students ask and answer Yes- 
No questions (e.g. "Are t: ese 7") or questions with 
-'How many? 8 Students atst answer the questions correctly or 
lose a too! . 

Cultural Explor ation 

Simulation. As a follow up, set up a simulated assembly line— 
sewing cToth napkins. Set up eight work stations: 

^tterh to the cloth, 
ijt the cloth. . 
snste the edges 
»' . i- sew the edges . • 
i>, r.#ro«« the busting thread and ci.ee k the quality. 

6. Iron ifl* ."tpkins 

7. Check the quality aqain. , 

8. Tip. i 1 s napt:ins in ,ackages. 

Put groups of studies at eacn station. Play the role of super- 
visor. Discuss tre s'imu'<atior afterwards. 



Sewing Machine 



Planning 
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«j Sewing ffticniite 
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Lesson It 
A Test Light 

What can carry electricity? The key to your house? How about a pencil? 
Fro^ the circuit made in tessbn 9, students aake a test lifht and use it 
to test different objects to see if they cin carry electricity.*/ 




Purposes 

~ To make and use a test light. 

* - To distinguish materials which are- insulators or 
conductors. 

- To describe activities in progress. „ 

- To repeat ah instruction tb'clarify understanding. * 



12 



A test tight 



Tools and Materials 



Soldering Kit (see lesson 7) 
razor knife • •% 

metal file 
wire cotter 



eraser 
plastix tape 

battery Ho|<Ser» with light bulb 
socket attached (students made 
in hessbfi 9} 
batteries, 1.5 volts (si2e to fit 
^ battery holder) 
light bulb, 2.5 volts (size to fit 

socket) 
feell wire, red* XI 5 cm.) 
11 wire* black* (15 m.) 



insulator/conductor form* 

objects* pictured qh ftivrc* 
objects not pictured oh form 

(e.g. staples, matchbox, eraser) 

extension cord (made in Lesson 4| 
test light* 



1 per class 
1 per class 
1. per class 
3 per class 

1 each 

1 each 

2 rolls per class 



1 each 

2 each 

1 each 
1 each t 
1 each 

i each 

1 of each per class 

4 objects P$r class 

1 each 

1 per clss.s, 



♦preparation required before class" 
Language 



£u! the wire.* This wire? 



What are you doing? Vm cutting the 

wire. 



What is he doing? He is cutting the -wire , 
she She * 

Is this a conductor? It^s a conductor. 
Is this an "insulator? It's an Insulator. 



wire 

TTgn"t bulb 
battery 
test light, 



cutting 

stripping 

tinning 

twisting 

testing 

DANGER 

ON 

OFF 
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A Test Light 



Activity 




Ebnract the circuit 
so the balb lights 
up. 




Remove the little 
piece of black wire 
that is soldered to 
the socket. Strip a 
red wire. Solder one 
end to the empty 
terminal oh the 
socket. ^ 




Touch the object 
to be tested 
with both wires. 
Mark theform to 
show if the test 
light ltghts or not. 




WhOe the bulb is . 
lit* cut the black 
wire close to the 
bulb. 




Strip a black wire. 
Join one end to the 
black wire attached 
to the battery 
holder. Cover thg 
connect ion with tape, 





Continue testing 
other objects pn the 
table. Sort the in- 
sulators from £he 
conductors. 




Strip the end of • 
the wire you jyst 
cut. 




u2 

Tin th^ei 



_ends of the 
wires with a 
soldering iron. 



9 




After the foiw is 
completed, take a 
few iso re untested 
objects: Predict if 
they will light the 
test light bulb or 
hot. Test them to see. 



Culture 

_ *r _______ 

As a machine or object is in the process of being made in a factory, it 
usually goes through many tests. They may be very simple. Does the 
light in a toy car work correctly? Other tiroes testing involves the 
use of complicated equipment such as checking Out the circuitry 1h an 
electronic caluclator. At home when an appliance breaks down one cannot 
always tell immediately what is wrong^ Often simple testing can determine 
whether it can be fixed or not. Becoming familiar with different kinds* 
of test equipment can be useful for home repairs as well as at work. 

t 

■ 
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12, A Tcit Light 



* Holes 

• Activity ' : 

- - |t -Sfgfit be jhetp ful to explain in simple, tern* the basic idea 
of a circuit (in the students' native language). . For exannple-, 
. -something you cannot see comes ®at one end of the batteries,, 

• . goes through" one wire, the bulb, another wire a«d into the 

other end of the battery- It does not come out, unless it 
can follow a path ♦that lets it §© back in 29a in. Wm a cir- 
cuit is w ort," electricity can flm through it. When it is 
"off," nothing flows In the circuit. 

Have students test their personal belongings {earri«g|» belt 
buckles, buttons, etc.) to see if they Hght the test light. 

/ • ----- - 

The test light should light when the two ends of the -wires" 
'touch. If not, check for loose connections or a broken bulb. 

* 

Language 

Action Sequence . Give students Instructions (e.g. "Strip the 
wire."). Stop them in the middle of the process and ask, 
"What are you doing?" Have them answer in complete sentences 
(e.g. "I'm stripping the wire."). Vary this by having students 
work in* small groups to give instructions, to stop each other 
to ask and answer question?. » 

fell fle What . Have students mime actions. The others guess by 
% saying what a person is^oing (e.g. "You're cutting."). Vary 

this by making it a contest between teams, using cards with 
lectures of actions as cues for students. 

Cubes. Put pictures ef various actions on six sides of a card- 
'• board cube. Students throw the cube.ai.d look at tiie picture 

facing tip; 0he student asks the pestion (e.g. "What are you 
doing?") and another gives the appropriate answer (e.g. I'm 
testing). Vary this by asking Yes-No questions. , 

Open-E nded Jask . Oo an end-of-the-unit assessment of students' 
overall progress. . Qhe way is to bring in an assortment of tools 
« and materials used in previous lessons and ask students to Show 

how to use them. /Ask th-p to explain Che names of items, to 
describe what they are doing, and to use feedback language. Use 
the assessment to plan the language for Unit 2. 
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Planning 
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«J A test 
Planning 




Sew- ♦ ifce 

¥erS abject 

Don't it wow ? 

Sir it J«er 
tww 



The board? Top should Sam the DOird. 
» object ' -rert ofejict 

— " tow shouldn't si* the board. 

»cH> abject 



QUlSTiy WIT* "to be 

Is this py wood? 
your 

ire tfcese the 



It's *y wood , 
your 

*r different? 

They are tb« seae. 
They ere different. 



Whose board Is it? 



It 4 ** board. 

her 

Its mm* 
STT 
hers 
your: 



QefSTlQMS WITH »to do* _ 
Ob you he w e « board? 



Tes, I do 

ifi*, f don't. 



Does he here * board ? 
she 



ft*, he docs, 
ho, He doetn't- 



fa «e hare. * boerjp Tes, we do. 
t*jy *o. «c don't. 

Oo you need »ny b oard*? Yet, I need so*e. 

Ho„ 1 den't ***d 
My. 



QuESHOhS UlfM *caw* AH3 'would 3 

C*» you vi r tb» ho e rd ? . Tfi. ! cp. 



would 



lb, ! can't, 
plee se- 
res. 
Ho. 




tet, he c«*. 
ho, hdrcan*t> 

? to ess; 
v She Uh. 



Krt you i jHytgi 

-tri ytt» id**! ? , j'g -ffjw*hl 



let, 

»o, r* i*t. 



He's sewKwj . 
She's 



What do you 'Jia»*? 

Kow do you he.¥d? 
Uho Ms a bb* } _ 



! here d Jjoji . 
I *m »l»d> 



yhd| does fee herd? 

she • 



We hef a board . 



&ssj*s&*l test* ** r» ***** 

f went d board. 



Mve 
heed 











help 

use 

reed 

fill in 


stHi 
twist 

Mi 

SdriddV 


Utt 

■5#>eCtE 

mil 
saw • 


mid 

frtl- 



tift 

tfcead* 
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Add rtlitea li^ui^e for etch category. 



how's it 9011*9? 
OK. 

Hot so f>od. 

ttfut's wrong? 

Loot. (I Mve i probl*«-) 

Do you hive « problem? 
te$. - 

So. {E*erytihis 's OK.) 

Is this riofti? 

res. (U's *U right.) 
«3. (Iff wt right;) 

C*n you help me? 

Tes, (I C«« 8 ) _ 

(I c*n^t now.) 



yhit's next? 
Mow (do this.) 















A. Hue, this 


]$ s^penrvsor. 


*r. Jo*es 




py ffie#d. 


Mr*. 






MS. 


Mr-^-iJOft*S. 


«*U .is Hue. 




1: CUd to •* 


et you. 


• 



Loot out*. 
Hyrry up. 
Slow down. 
I** sorry. 
Cicwst 'p*; 



sociaiuiw; 



Gtpod •ortnnfl, 
ifttriieo«u 

How do you feil? 

1 fool great. 

I f#t? yrta r 

! ftol muMjry, 

I ftol tlotoy. 

?rw old «r» 

j m ; 

fc#mrt oo ysw Uvtt 
! Hvi At 



S*t you •! 



o'clbti. 



Soo yov tomorrow. 
Mo#**y*f r1d*y. 

tow* * fooi w**4t*st! 
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Lessen 13 
Planning a 



Students try but different patterns for a cutting board on small grid 
paper. Then they enlarge their favorite pattern goto grid paper the 
same size as the wood, and trace it onto the wood r*1n tfie next two 
lessons they will make their own cutting board. 




\ 



Purposes 



To apply pattern-making skills. 

To design a pattern for a cutting board.' 

To enlarge a design. 



- To ask and answer questions about tools and materials 
that one Has. 

s 

- To say who a toot belongs to. 
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ft] Planning « Cutting Board 



Tools and Materials 



hand saw 
square 

pencil sharpener 

food knife % 

compass 

straight edge 

peheil 
erasef 

carbon paper 

grid paper* (H cm. squares - % with 

A grid) 

large grid paper, sized to match board* 
(3 cm* squares) 

board* (2x18.5 cm. x 28 cm. 
per student) 

sample cutting board* - 

sample designs on grid paper with 4 boxes* 

sample design on large grid paper* 



1 per pair 
3 per class 
1 per cla|| 
1 per class 
1 per pair 
1 per pair 

V 
1 each 
1 each 
1 per pair 



1 each 
1 each 



2-3_ per class 
1 per class 
T per class 



* preparation required before class. 



ERLC 



Language 



B 



Bo you have a pattern ? Yes, I do. 

~~ No, I don't. 



What do you have? I have a pattern. 



Whose pattern is this? It is pattern. 

his 

her 
your 
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pattern 
saw 

cutting board 
pencil 
paper 
eraser 



draw 
copy 
saw 

use 



DANGER 



Planning * Cutting Board 



Activity 




Draw sane patterns 

for a cutting board 

on the small, grid paper. 



Copy your favorite pattern 
onto the large grid paper. 





Saw off a board 
the same size as 
the large grid paper. 



Put a sheet of 
carbon paper between 
the pattern and the board. 





Trace the pattern onto the board. 



Culture 



Precision and attention to detail are i»T»rtant aspects of the American 
work place. This is especially true where the sane product is made many 
times and every product needs to look the same. A difference of a 
fraction of ah inch can be crucial. 

The use of grid paper is an example of an effective i Seahs^ to maintain 
precision and d&tail t*en enlarging a drawing or a pattern. 



1 
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Planning * Culling Board 

S— — t . — 

Notes 




The grid paper you use needs to match the size of the 

boaFd. Buy 1 x 8_boar«ds» since this is the same width as the 
large 6 square x 9 square grid paper (see Appendix: Handouts). 
Select wood without knots or that looks like it won't crack. 
If necessary use #1 (top grade) pine. 

Sample Product . Bring in a few finished cutting Boards to show 
students different design possibilities. ♦ 



Activity 



Demonstrate the Use of the cutting boards by cutting a loaf of 

bread or a piece of fruit on the* sample board. 

/_ _ _ 

Show the students the grid papers you used to enlarge the design 
for one of the cutting boards . • 

Give the students time to try different design possibilities 
before asking them to choose one to enlarge. ^ 

Be sure that students follow appropriate safety procedures in 
using the saw (see Appendix:. Woodworking). / 

Have the students write their names lightly in pencil on their 
boards (they can sand them off later) to locate them for the 
next class. 




Language 

Question-Answer Practice. Distribute an assortment of tools, 
materials and other objects to students. Students ask each other 
in succession, "What do you have?" and give the appropriate 
response (e.g. "I have a book."). Vary this by having students 
ask Yes-No questions. AsH follow-up, put students into small 
groups to ask each other questions about what objects they have. 

Spinner. Tape 6 small pictures of tools qn/a Spinner Card, so 
that you can remove them easily. ►Before one student spins the 
arrow* another looks at the pictures and^asks ajbout one (e.g. 
"Do you have a saw?"). The first student spins, and gives 
the answer the arrow points to (e.g. "No, I don't; I Rave a 
pencil."). She/he then removes the picture from the card. When 
all the cards are removed, the students ask each other questions 
about which ones they have. ' „ 
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13] Planning .« Culling Board 



Planning 



i 
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Planning 
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-lessen 14 
Sawing i Cutting Board 

Students use a saber saw to pit out their patterns for cutting boards. . 
Then, they use a rasp to smooth the edges to prepare the boards for 
Sanding. Students learn safety procedures and expressions and gain . 
greater confidence in us,ing an electric tool. 




Purposes p ' ■ 

- To give and respond to safety warnings. 

- To demonstrate maintenance procedures for a saber saw. 

- To report about activities 1n progress. 



- To follow instructions to delay, repeat or 
ah activity. . 
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J5] Sawing a Cutting Beard 



Tools and Materials 



saber saw , 

replacement blades (general wood catting) 
screwdriver (for tightening or changing* 
blades) 

lubricating oil 

M C M clamp (6" or 8" size) 

safety glasses 

rasp (3-4 different varieties) 



cuttinlTOards (begun in lesson 13) 
scrap^locks of wood (for .clamping) 



1 per pair _^ 
dozen per class 

1 per class 

1 can per class 

1 per fair 

1 per pair 



extension cord (students made ^Th lesson 4) 1 each 



each person's own 
1 per pair 



9 
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Language 



What are you doing? I'm plugging jn 

the saw . 

Don't plug 4n the iaberl saw now? 
Do it later. 

Not like that, like this! OK. : 
Watch out'. Sure. 



What is he doing? He is plugging jn 
she She^ |he saw. 

You should plug in the saber saw. 
shouldn't 



saber saw 
extension 
glasses 



lug in 
put on glasses 
turn on 
turn off 
hold 
unplug 

OR 

OFF 



Silting a Cutting Board 



Activity 



1 




fOen*?.istrate safety rules 
for using a saber saw. 



5 ^ 






•5^ Use a rasp 




to smooth 




the rough edges. 



2. • 



a 




Got out the cutting board. 




Fasten the board to the 
table with a £ clamp. 



Turn of f the saw 

when It jaw?, 

when the blade 

wiggles loose, 

when the blade breaks, 

when you Move the board, 

and wtieri you finish. 



Maintenance Procedures: 

a. Remove and replace the blade. 

b. §11 the saber saw. 

c. Coil the saber saw cord. 

d. Store the saber iaw in 
Its box. 



Safety 



...and keep the cord away 
'from the blade. Oh yes, 
land keep your hand away, 
too. Did I 
leaye 
ling 
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1*1 Sawing a Cutting Board 



Notes 



Preparation 

Saws. If you cannot afford so many saber saws, use just one • • 
and~have students work on this activity over a longer period" 
of time. 9r. use hand-operated saws, such as a coping saw • a 
(see Appendix: Woodworking). , 

S aMing^l ocfes., In' the next lesson*, students will need 2 x 6 x 
r".cm. blbcIs"of wood for sanding blocks. Students who f««ish 
this activity quickly can make them 

Activity 

. If the saber saw is a variable speed model, demonstrate how to 
control the speed. Adjust the speed according- to the kind of 
wood and to the kind of cut (straight or curved). 

If* students' are not familiar w.ith a saber saw, allow them to 
turn it on and off a few times to get used to the switch artd 
the vibrations - 

Demonstrate the proper use of the rasp (see Appendix: Wood- 
working). 

Language ■ < 

Action Sequence. Give instructions to the students to use the 
saber saw safely. Use warnings (e.g. "Like this. Not like 
that. 8 ) as you demonstrate the procedures. Have a student 
follow your instructions. 

1. Put on the glasses. 5. Use-tlie saw. 

2. Plug in the saw. 6. Turn off the* saw, 

3. Hold the saw. ■ 7. Unplug the saw. 

4. turn on the saw. * 

As a follow-up. have students give instructions and warnings 
to each other. Vary this by asking* "What are you doing?" 

Scrambles . Oh cards, put Pictures of the steps in usihg^a saber 
saw. Students must put the pictures in the proper sequence. 
As a fdllbw-up. have students describe the pictures. 



4 



fiwlitf i Cutting Board 



Ptwtiilifi 



1 
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Sawing • Cuttiftj Board 

—» . ■ ■ ; r- 

Ftanninf "J 



Si" 




IS 



1 



Throughout the course, the students shoOld take in active role in 
k&»p«ng track of tscls and materials used In class, and take 
responsibility for calling attention to defective tools. In this 
lesson* the students finish their cutting boarti, and are shown a 
routine for taking inventory and checking tools for 




Sort the tools iitd 
Pytthe 
or « picture 
of eft ch tool 
in the first 
col 



t^Hils 



Tike the new tools beet to 
diss. Ob the ACTIVITY^ 

A? the «*d_of ttoJKfXVitY.' 
check out toe tools ftml show 
1f ftoy were 4m*$*4 during 
the ACmiTK 




- To organize* count and sort tools and materials 
fn class* 

- To use a single inventory and requisition fori* 

- To check tools for damage and report needs. 
—To ask for replacement tools. 

- To provide and verify a count using numbers. 

- To finis* a woodworking project. 
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«king Inventory 



Tools and Materials 



^and drill 
drill bit diameter* 
counter sink bit 
"C* clamp 
straight edge 
rasp | 3-4 varieties) 
orbi tal /bsc mating sander ( opti onal ) 
extension cord (optional) 
electric drill (optional) 
sandpapefcj. 

coarse « 

medium 

fine ^ _ 

sanding* block* (approx. 2 x 6cm. x 9cm.) 
scrap blocks of wood (for clafnping) 

cutting boards 

string or* leather lace (optional) 

vegetable oil ; 

cloth 

Tools and Ma terl sis Inventory forro 

(see Appendix Handouts) 



2 per class 

1 per class 

1 per class 

1 per pair 

«i per class 

1 per pair 

1 $er class 

1 per class 

1 pei* class 

1 per pair 

1 per pair 

1 per patr 

1 each 

1 per pair 



person's own 

? meters per class 

1 container 
1 per pair 

1 per pair 



preparation required before class 

uagc 

< 1 







. X: 


What dc you need? 


Y: 


I need saws. 


X: 


How many do you heed? 


Y: 


I need two. * 


X: 


Here you are. 


Y: 


thank you. 


A 





X: What's wrong with the saws? 
Y: They're broken. 



dirty. 

X: Do you need any sandpaper? _* 
Y: Yes* I need sone. No, I. don't 

' $eed any. 



8 



saw 
«IrTll 
drill bit 
sandpaper 
wood 
rasp 

•1-10 
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15] Taking Inventory 



Activity 




Wrap a pi free 
of sandpaper 
around a block of wood. 




Sand with the grain, 



Use. 

different 
sanding 

techniques. _ 
(see Appendix. 1 




Use the drill # 
a~bit t 

and a countersink bit 

to make a hole 

for hanging the board. 




Apply oil to the board 
with a cloth. 




Hang the board to dry. 



Culture 



The demand for products to be nicely finished is common in the U.S. 

Sandpaper is used for most work that requires smoothing a surface. 

as 1n making wood products, 1n furniture refinishing, and in_ 
^maintenance work... Sandpaper is also used for roughing smooth 
'surfaces to prepare them for painting, as in house painting, and 

auto body work. 

In all cases t attention to fine detail are likely to be appreciated 
by employers and consumers. 
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[!Sj Talcing Inventory 



Notes 



Preparation 

Tools To Inventory. Bring in additional tools, especially 
damaged or rusty ones ,. to supplement tfidse oh the Materials. list. 
Soldering irons, drills, saws and razor knives are good choices. 

SupptMoom . The illustration shows the steps for taking inven- 
tory. If you don't have access to a supply room, simulate one 
in the classroom. - 

Sanding . Prepare the sanding blocks before class. For infor- 
mation oh sanding, see Appendix: Woodwrking. 

Activity 

This lesson shows how taking inventory and using an inventory 
form can be integrated into other lessons as part of the class- 
room routine^ One goal is to have students take responsibility 
for keeping track of their equipment. 

At the end of class, count and record the number. of tools "checked 
in" in column 4. If any tools were broken during the activity, 
record this In column 5. (For the Inventory Form, see Appendix: 
Hancjouts.) 

To cut sandpaper, fold it. place a straight edge along the fold 
and tear the paper. Don't use scissors, they soon get dull . 

Oil the finished cutting boards with cooking oil, since It Is 
not harmful to the human digestive system. Apply Jt thinly, a 
little at a time. 

Language 

Situation. To present the meaning of "to need," mime various 
tasks (e.g. cutting paper with your fingers, drilling without 
a drill bit, sanding with white paper). Ask students, "What 

do I need?" Elicit the response, "You need ." As a • 

follow-up, have students mime tasks. 

Cultural Exploration 

Simulation. Set up a supply room, with students In the role of 
workers. Play thej-ole of the supply clerk. Students submit 
their Inventory Forms and the t ools. Have students practice 
the language they will need for the exchange. Vary this by 
having students play the role of the clerk. 
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Circuit ana* a Switch 



In this lesson students make a circuit using batteries, a bulb. Wire 
and a switch. They draw a diagram of the circuit they have mato. 








> 




2 
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Purposes 



To install a switch in a bulb and battery circuit. 

To make a diagram of a circuit. 

To ask and answer questions with "whose." 

To read ON and OFF. 



(16] Circuit *nd a Switch 



fooli and Materials 



sc/SWdriver 
lontr nose pliers 

pencil 
eraser 

plain paper 
swi tch 

other kinds of switches (e.g. 

"double pole-double throw" switch with 
6 terminals) 
wire* (with stripped ends* 15-30 cm.) 

test light (students made in lesson 12) 



1 each* 
3 per class 

1 each 
1 



1 each 
1 each 



1 per 3 students 
10 per class 

1 each 



•preparation required before class. 



Language 



Is this your switch ? Yes, it's my switch. 

my No, it's your swjtch.. 



Whose switch is this? It's my switch . 

your 



Whose switch Is this? It's mine. 

his. 

hers. 

yours. 



switch 
test light 
paper 

connect 
turn on 
turn off 
draw < 



08 
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Circuit arid a Switch 



Activity 




Take a test light arid a switch. 
Connect the end of one wire 
to one of the screws on the switch. 

Connect the other wire - 
to the other screw. 

turn on the switch 
to sSe if it works. 




HaRe- a drawing of 
the bulb, tat tery 
and switch. 




in the wire 
that connects them. 



Culture 

One refugee employer cbpented that haying one American friend on 
the job who can serve « an advocate and assist a refugee to clear 
up misunderstandings with co-workers was a key factor In whether or 
not many refugees were able to successfully hold a job. 

What are some ways your students will be able to get to know 
.fellow workers on the job? 

. • • ' 129 
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(W] Circuit ancKa; Switch 

v — 

Notes 

Activity 

Try an. open-ended approach with this activity. Singly dis- 
tribute the parts' to the circuit, and ask students to sake 
the circuit wor^. 

For students who finish early. Jiave them attach several test 
lights to a switch that has wore than two terminals (e.g. a 
"doable pole-double throw" switch) so that seme lights^ go on 
when the handle is moved in each direction. This shows students 
more about switches. 

Langiuage 

Whose Is It? After students have drawn their circuits, dlwide 
the class into two groups. Students in one groupjexchahge 
their drawings wi t th the other group.. The first group a^ks the 
second questions to identify the owners of the drawings (e.g." 
"Is this your paper?" or "Hhose paper is this?").* Students . 
answer in complete sentences. The second group then asks the 
first group questions. As a follow-up, students write the 
owner's names on the papers. 

Cultural Exploration ; 

Role Play. Divide the class into two groups. Ask one group 
to^magine they are at a new job. Ask the others to play • 
the roles of American workers Who have been on the job for a 
long time. Both groups are in the workers' lounge; it is 
• coffee break time. Students role play coffee break conver- 
sation in pairs. Discuss and practice possible exchanges 
beforehand. 
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Lesson 17 \ 



Students find different flit patterns for ct&es. They draw these pat- 
terns, cut thai out and fold thai to nice cubes. 




Purposes 



ERIC 



- To Independently solve • construction problem by 
visualizing solutions. * 

- To develop judgement about the volume of cubic 
solids. 

- To name the parts of a cube. 

- To say whether two objects are the sane or ; 
different. 

• To describe the number of objects. 

- To asjc what one should do using sequence words 
("firsts nexti then"). 
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Patterns lor Cubes 



Tools end Materials 



J 



straight edge 
scissors 

pencil sJiarpener 




i 
i 

3 
1 


* 

pei- class 
per class 


pencil 
eraser 

masking tape 




. i 
. 1 
l 


each 
each 

roll per class 


grid paper* (3 an. 


square?) 


3 


sheets each 


assembled cubes* (< 


small) 

large) 


2 
1 


per class 
per class 



♦preparation required before class. 



Language 



\ 



Hon many cubes do you have? • 1 have one. 

1 

An they the saie? Yes, they are the siaw. 

different? Ho, they are different. 



What- should you do first? 

next? 
then? 



First, unfold the 
cube. 



?T3« 

corner 

square 

m 



unf ol d 
cat 

copy - 

fold 

tipe 
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(171 Patterns for Cubes 



Activity 



1 





look at the two paper 
cubes. Theyare the 
same size. Each has 
6 sides 



Each side of a cube 
is square^ Each 
side is equal in 



Copy one of the patterns on grid paper; 
cut 1t out and fold it into a cube. 




Draw any hew patterns 
you discover bfL the 
blackboard. * 



Now. look av this 
bigger cube. Oo 
hot unfold it. . 



Cut out and fold the 
pattern to make the 
bigger cube. 





Uhfol d the cubes to 
see their different 



How many small 
cubes win fit into! 
the bigger c ube? 




Use Sore grid paper 
t^raw other patterns 
that you think wiH 
make a cube. Eut them 
out and fold them. 




On grid paper, draw 
a pattern that will 
make the bigger cube. 



It 



Fill the big cube 
with the small 
cubes. 
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17) Patterns tpt Cubes 



Notes 



Activity 

This lesson provides interesting opportunities for students to 
find their own ways to complete the task or to learn f row i.l. 
watching each other. It also provides opportunities for you 
to observe your students' learning styles. 

Language 

Picture Cues. Prepare a set of pictures Illustrating the -steps 
of the activity. Students give the instructions for each step 
and then put the pictures In the correct order. Ask questions 
\ about the pictures. Then, have students describe the sequence 

using "first, next, then." 






5*CO' 



Clarification . Have students practice asking for clarification 
of instructions. To cue students, draw lines on the blackboard 
to show the change of Intonation that occurs when a statement 
becomes a question. 



Unfold the box. 



Unfold the box? 



Vary this b# presenting other ways to clarify Instructions Je.g. 
"What?" or w tfhich one?"). . 

Question-Answer Practice.. Put ah assorpent of drawings of 
glomtrlcal Shapes (circles, squares, triangles, etc.) on the 
blackboard. Hake sow of then Identical. Ask the question, 
■Are they the sane of different?" Then point to two -shapes. . 
Stadeftts give the appropHati answer (e.g^ "They're different. ) 
Students ask tne question while you cue responses. 



Reflection 



Questions . Ask the students to think about the lesson add 
answer these questions (through an Interpreter aide, 1* 
necessary): ' 

- What problems did you meet in completing the task? 

- What slmllafltles are there between solving tfce ' 
problem to make a cube and deciding how to repair 
something in the home? 

* • - How many ways did you find to complete the task? 
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Lessen It 
Using Time Sheets 

At their jobs, most Americans have to sign in and out on a time card. 
Other jobs require estimating or wording exactly how long it takes 
to do certain tasks. In this lesson students ge^practice reading 
a clock awd recording the time it takes to perform tasks. They set up 

a system for signing in and out on a time card, a routine wMch is 

practiced daily throughout the rest of the lessors. 




i 

Purposes 

- To read a clock. 

- To write the time one begins and finishes a task. 

- To establish a daily routine of filling out a time sheet. 

- To ask and answer questions about time. 

- To read NAME, IN, and OUT 



ERIC 



Iff] Using time Sheets 



fools and Materials 



clock (with second hand, not digital) 
cassette player, 
cassette tape of music 


1 per class 
1 per class 
1 per class 


coping saw 
hack saw 

back saw (optional) 
hand saw, 10 or 12 point 
saber saw (optional) 


1 per class 

1 nor* rl act 
1 per via as*. 

1 per class 
1 per class 
1 per. class 


wood (see Notes) 




time card* 

timing a task form* 


1 each 

2 each 


tools and materials for other activities * 
that can be timed (see Notes) 




♦preparation required before class. 


* 


_ 'A 





tango age 



What time is it? 


It's one o'clock. 




one-fifteen. 




one-thirty^ 




one-forty- 




seven. 


How many minutes? 


$ minutes. 


A 





What time did you start? At one o'clock , 
finish? 

Here you early? I was early; 

late.? late. 

on tine? on tine. 



clock 
time 

time sheet 



read 

write down 
fill in 



one d' el , 
1:09- 1Z;& 



KAHF 

IN 

OUT 
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Iff] Using Time Sheet* 





Culture 

Perceptions and attitudes about tine and work differ f root country to 
country, In some cultures tine Is not as rigidly scheduled as It Is In 
the United States. In the American workplace breaks, lunch hours and 
vacations are arranged to nake the nost efficient use of tine and neet the 
demands of production. 

On the job workers usual lj> 'fill out a time sheet wheT they arrive atTwork 
and before they leave. Punctuality 1s one of the nost important elements 
of a good work record. 

e _ < ' 

What was the working routine of your students In their home countries? 

- 133 " 141 
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HI Uilni Tlmi Shells 



Notes 

Activity * * 

Establish a routine where students fill in a time sheet before 
and after class.. Find a place hear the door to-put the time 
cards so 'students can sign in and sign out independently. 

Once this routine is in place, advanced students ^can practice 
other time-related language, such as reporting why they were 
late or early. 

7 . _!_<__ • 

r To practice timing tasks and filling out the form, choose a 

variety of brief activities (sawing a board with various saws 
or smoking a cigarette). 

Language 

Getting Ready . Yon may have to choose how many steps of the % 
activity to cover, depending on your students' background. If 
they have never used a clock before, do some of these prepara- 
tory activities^ 

- Cardboard Clock. Present whole hnrs from 1:00 to 12:66 
using a clock with moveable hands, teach the question 
"What time is it?" and the response "It's o'clock." 

- Numbers . Review the numbers from l-5f as you move the 
minute '(and on the clock. fe.g. "It's one-oh-oue."). 
Write tiie times on the blackboard (e.g. 1:01). 

- Dictation . Give the students cardboard clocks. Write 
a time on the blackboard and have them move the hands 
to that time. Vary this by saying a time -and having 
students write It on paper or on the blackboard. 

- Spinner. Hake a spinner card tha t illustrates a clock 
face with numbers^ Put another arrow on the board 

m * ' for the hands of the clock. Each student spins the 
hands and reads the time. 

cultural Exploration 

Proverb . Present the proverb fttime Is money." Ask stodents to 
state implications of this proverb. Point out the importance 
of punctual ity on the job, scheduled times for lunch -and coffee 
breaks and the need to report to your supervisor* if you need 
more time to complete a task. Ask them to make comparisons 
with their native countries. 
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Lesson 19 
Sewing a Bag 



Students use a pattern and a sewing machine to make a small cloth bag. 

1 




Purposes 



- To use a pattern and a sewing machine to prepare and 
sew together a small bag. 

- To ask and answer questions with "can." 

- To tell who Is able to do the Job. 

- To give reasons why one can or cannot do the Job. 
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(jj) Stwinf ■ big 



Toots «nd Materials 



sewing machine 
machine sewing 

needles 
bobbins 

ruler 

tracing wheel 
scissors 
hand sewing 
needles 

pins 

pencil 
eraser 



1 per pair 

4 per machine 
4 per machine 

1 per pair 
1 per pair 
' 1 per p£lr 

1 each 

1 package/ pa 1. 

1 each 
. 1 each 



platn paper 
newsprint 

tracing paper 

cloth 

thread* spool 

snaps, sew/on 
type 

sample small bag*1 per class 

sample pattern 
for small bag* 3 per class 



1 each 

2 sheets/class 

1 package/pair 
l|-2m./class 

2 per machine 

2 per person 



♦preparation required before class. 



Language 



Can you te it Yes, I can. 

No, 1 can't. 



Why not? 



I don't have a needle . 



Can he sew? Yes, he can. 

she 

No, he can't, 
she 



He doesn't have a needle. 
She 



Who can sew? I can sew. 

? - Me 
She 



a needle 
a pin 
thread 
cloth 
scissors 



thread the needle 
pin / 
fold the cloth 

cat j 

make • knotv 



Sewing a bi<L 



Activity 



1 



EZ3 



tobR- at the model of 
the small bag you 
are about to sew. 




Pin the pattern to 
a piece of cloth. 
Cut out the cloth. 




Fold the cloth so 
that a bag with a 
flap frill be 
produced. USE TfC 
SEWING MACHINE to 
sew the big; 




book at the pattern 
that was used to make 
the bag. 




Place tricing piper 
between the pattern 
and the cloth. Pin 
tfiera together. Use a 
tracing wheel to trace 
the pattern. 



far— 








i 




o 


6 ; ; 



Using a needle and 
thready sew on the 
snaps by hand. 




Copy the pattern 
onto a piece of 
paper. Use a pencil 
and straight edge. 




take out the pirns. 

Fold the edges of 

the cloth and pin 

the*, Use: the 
sewing na chine to 

sew the four folded 
edges; 



r 



9 



E? 



-Finished. 



Culture 

• Many of your students say be experts in sewing and enbroidery. Sonc 
nay have used a sewing aachine. Their skills and knowledge nay help 
then get jobs sewing in the United States. Others nay be able to 
make clothes for their faaily or operate a snail business out of 
t'Aeir hones. 




gf] Scwlnf • bif 



Holes 

Preparation 

Sewing Machine . See Appendix: Sewing for Information about 
operating a sewing Machine. 

Sample P a turns . Prepare a few sample patterns for the cloth 
bag. A convenient size for the pattern 1$ "81" * "H". Draw a 
margin around ail four sides of the paper, "i" from the edge. 
Draw two lines where the bag will be foliied. Put an X to show 
location of each of the four snaps. 

Activity 

It 1s possible to cake a simple cloth bag without a pattern. 
However, the steps In this activity give students experience . 
1h using patterns ana sewing tools which are Important for more 
complex sewing {projects. 

If there are studentrwho already know how to Sew, hive them . 
teach the others how to do It. 

If students finish early j they can sew decorative, patterns on 
their bags. 

You can follow this lesson with other sew 1 no activities or 
projects. Some possibilities* mending or altering students* 
clothes, making shoulder bags, children's toys, carpenter's 
aprons, cloth holders for tools* napkins, tablecloths or aprons. 

Language 

Can You? Give each student one or two materials, but not enough • 
to hand sew a small cloth. Ask questions about what students 
are able to do (e.g. "Can you pin the clotii?"h Students answer 
(e.g. "Ho. I can't. 8 ) and give i reason (*.g. "I dw't have 
pins."). 

Requests . Present the structure "Can you ?• as an option 

for making requests (e.g . turning on the lights, cleaning up. 
assisting one another). Have students practice these requests. 
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Lesson SO 
Me king a Terminal Board 

m # 

Students measure a small piece of mason ite, cut it to size, and drill 
holes in it. in each hole, a nut and a screw are used to attach a 
terminal. 'In later lessons students will solder a wire to each 
terminal, and use the terminal board in electrical Circuits. 




Purposes 



- to make a terminal' board according to specifications. 

- f| give and. follow instructions. 

ask for items In the workplace using the construction 

'"Mould you ?" . . H 

- To Indicate what things one wants. 
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gjj Miking a Terminal Board t 



feels and Materials 



ioi cering kh \ see i esson / ) 




1 per wiab) 


hand drill 


1 per pair. 


drill bit set 


1 per pair 


razor knife 


1 per pair 


saw (backsaw, hacksaw, or coping saw) 


4 per class 


square 


4 per class 


screwdriver 


3 per class 


wire cutter 


3 per class 


ruler 


3 per class 


pencil 


1 each 


eraser 


1 each 


rubber band 


1 caCn 


-ma son ite (about 15 x 15 cm.)* 


4 per class 


screw and nut (small, length between 1.5 cm. 




and 2.5 cm.) 


8 each 


washer (size to fit screw) 


8 eadn 


terminal (1 hole type) 


8 each 


wire (lamp cord, 40 cm. x number of 




students) 


1 per class 


sample terminal board* 


3 per class 


extension ebrd (students made in lesson 4) 


1 each 


bench hook (or other table protection) 


4 pyt class 



* preparation required before class. 



Language 









law 

wire cutters 

nut 
screw 

terminal 
wire 

iive 
hand 
pass 
get 




Would you give me the saw please? Here you are. 

Sure* 

Thank you. s SfLw? 

A 


B 


What do you want? I'd like the saw. - 







jxg milting a terminal eoira 



Activity 



/ 




took at the samples of the terminal 
board you are gbihg~fo make. 




Use a saw to cut a piece 
of sasonite the size you 
have decided to make 
{not smaller than 5x7 
cm arid hot larger than 
6 x 10 cm). 




Or ill 8 equally spaced holes and attach each 
terminal with a nut, a screw, and a washer. 



Measure 1 
and cut 
8 wires 
10 cm long 
each. 




Strip, twist, and tin 
the ends of the wires. 



to 



Write your name on the 
terminal board. Vlrap It 
and the wires together 
with a rubber band. 



Culture 



A significant number of »f tbeast Asian refugees that resettle In 
certain areas^of the United States find entry level jobs In elec- 
tronics assembly— where working to specification is required. 
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Preparation 

Wire . Each student will need 80 cm. of wire. Separate a 40 cm, 
piece of lawpcbrd into single, insulated wires. If the terminals 
are very small, bell wire may be more suitable, because it is 
thinner than lampcord (see Appendix: Electricity). 

Samples . Encourage students to decide their own size of terminal 
board {as long as it is L within ^the limits specified). If the 
ftudents are not able to measure with a ruler, provide samples 
of three sizes: small (5x7 cm.), medium (5.5x9 cm.) and large 
(6x10 cm.). 

Activity 

Encourage students to find their own ways to locate tfiere they 
will drill the eight holes. Some may prefer to do it by eye. 
Others may use a ruler. 

Language 

Role Play . Present the request, *Woujd you , please?" 

and the response, "Thank you." Ask students to iiragine them- 
selves at a job and to approach yew (an Anferlcan co-worker) 
to request something. Vary the role play by expressing mis- 
understanding or asking for clarification (e.g. "The saw?" 
"What?") to give students additional practice. Require students 
to repeat or rephrase the question until you understand. 
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Lesson 21 
Designing Boxes y 

Students draw flat patterns to make boxes of different shapes. They 
add flaps to the patterns and glue the boxes together. 




Purposes 



To solve a construction problem by visualizing solutions. 
To copy something carefully and with precision. 
To ask or tell who has or needs tn object. 
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Designing Boies 



fools and Materials 



straight edge 
scissors 
razor knife 
pencil sharpener 

pencil 

eraser 

paper clip 

cartoon taper 

glue"£in container) 

glue applicators (wooden popsicle sticks) 
poster paper 

grid paper* {3 an. squares) 
rectangular box # (2 shapes) 
box with flaps* 

protection for table 



1 each 

1 each 

3 per class 

1 per class 

1 each 

1 eaeh 

12 per class 

3 sheets per class 

1 per class 

4 per class 

3 sheets per class 

2 sheets each 
2 per tfass 

1 per class 

1 per pair 



♦preparation required before class. 



tanfluifc 



s 



£±% 2 fesx? I ha?e I 

Yoy 



Be has a box. 
She ~~ ' 



Do we have a box ? Yes* we do. 
they they 

No, we don't, 
they 



a straight edge 
a pattern 
scissors 
glue 
paper 

have/has 
need/needs ' 
* 

unfold 
.look at 
draw 

eopy 
cot 
glue 



Activity 



7 




Look at the two 
paper rectangular 
bo xes • 





Cat oat your 
pattern, and fold 
it up to wake a 
rectangular box> 



T 



}-T J r 



f 



Draw your pattern 
on afvot^er piece 
grid paper » and add 
flaps to it. Cut it 
out and try it; 



Culture 









j 








1 













unfold each one to 
look at the patter* 

JL * _ 



toofe at a paper box 
made with flaps. 




Copy your pattern 
onto poster paper* 
with carbon paper" 



c 



On grid- papers draw 
another pattern that 
will make one of the 
boxes. 




Unfold the box and 
1 ooliLaXlhe pat tern. 




Eat oat your pattern 
on the poster paper, 
fold, and glue down 
the flaps. 



People who apply to some job skills training programs have to answer 
test questions on spatial visualization. Here is *an example: 



Whidi pattern makes this box? 

C - ti 



A _ B 

3? 
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Activity 

Here are sbae variations in presenting this activity: 
- Don't unfold the sample boxes. 



Don't show saaple boxes to |he students 
draw perspective diagrams on the bla ~" 
exanple: ^ 



Instead, 
rd. For 





If students cut out the boxes with a razor knife Jhd a striight 
edge, use a steel straight edge, not plastic or wood ones. Br^ 
use scissors instead. Be sure to protect the table if you use 
razor knives. 

To fold the poster paper, put the straight edfc* Ilong the line 
marking th» fold and gently bend the paper up and over the 
straight edge. 

» 

Language 

Tell He Bhat. Present the instructions for the steps of the 
activity by mining the actions. Students say the instructions. 

Who Has What. Put ah assortSeht of tools* materials and objects 
in a large box. Jtae by one, students Uke an i ten fron the box, 
hide it and return to their seats. ' Students then jay *iiat they 
think the others have (e.g. "tee SasJ pencil.-). Students 
confirm or denj? (e.g. "Yes, I do," or "Ho, the doe?Vt."}. 
Vary this by having students ask. "Who has a ?" 
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PtMWlfli 



■ ^ 



/ 



# 
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Plumbing Diagrams 



Students draw, name arid sort canon pluming parts* Then, following 
a dUgraau they use the parts to put together a saall plowing systec- 

a 




Purpoitt 

- To recognize, sort and classify the parts of a plunging 
system by name, shape, size and function. 

<TTo assemble a small plumbing system according to specif lea 
» Hons on a diagram. 

- to ask and answer questions about the sizes number and 
■ kind of tools needed. 

- To read HQT and CStD. 

163 
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Tools and Miteritff 



* 



tiners/stop watch (optional) 

pencil i 
eraser 

■asking tape 

pager scares* (13 x 16 ci.)" 

set of 6 diaaraw cards* (see Appendix) 

elbow 

tee * . 

coupling 

threaded feaalr adapter 

threaded sale adapter 

el bow/ threaded fe»ale adapter 

faucet (brass) 

valve, shut off. (brass) 

P.V.C. pipe * 

long (*0 ph.} 

nedjga (25jj»u) 

short (10 an.) 

backet (containers) 



1 per class 

1 each 

1 each" 

1 roll per class 

1 each 

2 per class 



30 per 
18 per 
18 per 
6 per 
6 per 
3 per 
6 per 
2 per 



class 

class 

class 

class 

class 

class 

class , 

class 



10 per class 
15 per class 
20 per class 

11 per class 



•preparation .required" before ct a s s" 



Lanfutft 



What do you need? I heed a/ah pipe . 
What silt do you need? I heed a long 
How *»ahy do you need? I need two . 



What kind of part do you need? • 

I need a brass faucet. 



ei 
tee 

faucet 
adapter 



rum 
short 

1-10 

brass 
plastic 

HOT 
COLO 
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Plumbing Blag rami 



Activity 




Draw each of 11 plumbing parts 
bri apiece of paper (H3 x 10cm) 




Sort all the parts into the 
appropriate containers. 



TaHe the parts you need 
the containers to assemble the 
system in the diagram. 



Culture 




Use these to label eleven 
containers. Tape them on. 




book at a diagram 
of a plumbing system. 




Return the parts to the right 
containers* Follow another dia- 
gram to assemble a different 

System. 



Many things that ca.i be bought n stores require some simple 
assembly. Sere bicycles*. sfielvr** storage sheds, arid toys come 
vr Sits w^tfi infractions! diagrams provided to show how to pit 
th_* together. Some coo^.nn recir^s also require reading visual 



In repairing eqitfpwnt a*t>und th* house, often dia- 



found an the back 



o; 



*e?i ivrres can be helpful for trouble- 



id 
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[Sffi - Plumbing Diagrams 




Holes 

Pre p arati o n 

Pipe Sizes , Plumbing parts, pipes and fittings 
(el^bow, coupling, reducers* etc.) come in dif- 
ferent sizes; Two standard specifications are {F * { g 
the inside dimension (I.Dj and the outside 1 
dimension (O.B.). This is Important when 
planning a plumbing system to fit together; 
For example, the 0.0. of a pipe must equal the 
I.D. of the elbow. 

When you purchase the materials, take the six diagrams to the 
hardware store or plumbing supply store so that the elerfc can 
see what neeCs to fit together. 

Coupling. "Couplings" in this lesson are purchased plumbing 
parts, not the improvised parts in Lesson 1. 

Diagrams , Hake two copies of each diagram so that you can give 
pairs of students different diagrams to work on. 

Activity 

Have students work in pairs on the three flat diagrams first. 
As groups finish, give then the three-dimensional diagrams. 

Toward the end of the activity, have the students do one of 
the following: 

- Time how long it takes to assemble a system; See wfho 
can do it the faszest. 

- c irvd 2 say *o connect all the systems together.. 

- Have students make a drawing of a new system they warrfc 
to build. They figure out which parts they need and 
build the system. 

Language 

Ask For It . After students have selected their diagrams, have , 
• them ask for the parts they need. Play the role of a "parts 
clerk" and give them the parts they ask for. Vary this by 
deliberately giving students the wrong parts (or not, enough) 
to give them more language practice. 

Missing Letters «_ To review signs, write the words on the 
blackboard, but leave out letters that students oust write in 
(e;g;_DA?l-ER, 8-F, -N}* 

l oretion 



Depiction* Have students draw a picture of how water was 
transported "f rem one place to another in their previous homes. 
Students interpret their depictions for the rest of the class. 
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Plumbing Diagrams 



Planning 



* « 
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II Plumbing Diagrams 



Planning 
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Lesson 23 
Soldering Terminals 

Using terminal boards prepared in Lesson 20, students solder a wire 
to each of the eight terminals. They test each solder connection 
for strength and appearance, and use a test light to check each 
connection. 




Purposes 

: - To make effective, consistent solder connections. 

- To assess the quality of the product being made. 

- To describe activities in progress. 

- To compare the strength and quality of the 
finished products. 
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Solderltii Terminal! 



Toolf and Materials 



o 

Soldering kit 


H per class 


<• 


razor knife 
wire cutter 
long nose pliers 
screwdriver 
metal file 


I per pair 
3 per class 
3 per class 
3 per class • 
1 per class # 




test light N 

extension cord (students made in lesson 4} 


1 each 
1 each 




terminal board (from lesson 20) 
tinned wire (from lesson 20) * 


each student* s* 
8 *ach 


own 


• 

terminal board with some Wires attached* - 


3 per class 




♦preparation required before class* 




y? 



Language 



Are you soldering? Yes* I am* 

No, I'm hot. 



Which one looks good? This one looks good, 
better? 
the best? 



lichee i! 



Which oHe is strong? This one is strong, 
stronger? 
- the strongest? 

Which ones work? thesa work. 

These don't «*k. 



B 



soldering iron 

wire ^ ' 

wir& cutter 
connecting 
test light 

soldering 

cutting 

terminal 

testing 

checking 



Soldering Terminals 



Activity 




Look at an example of 

a terminal board with some 

wires attached*. 




Solder one wire and check 
how it looks. 



Compare/the connections to 
decide which are "Badly 
soldered* and which are n 
soldered. 

a) Compare the connections 
visually. Jtecide which are 
good and bad. 

b) Test each connection with 
a test light. 

c) Pull each wire to test 
- for strength. 




Check for a 
good electrical 
connection. 




Check for strength. 

Solder the rest of the wires, 

checking each one. 



When all the wires are 
properly soldered, bend the 
tabs on the terminal around 
the insolatio n on t he wi re^ 



ERLC 



Culture 



Modern manufacturing depends on accuracy and stabilization. Every 
tool, machine part, cardboard box, or piece of jewelry wist be the 
same as the previous one. workers are expected to wort quickly with 
a minimum of waste. Inspectors are hired to maintain quality by 
passing er rejecting finished products. The coapany's reputation 
depends on their work. 
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Soldering Terminals 

i_ - - 



Noici 



Samples. Solder connections on the sample terminal boards 
froa Lesson 20. On each board, soluer some good connections, 
bat also make obvious errors for students to analyze. Don't 
fold the tabs, because It makes It hard to see the soldered 
connection. (See Appendix : Electricity.) 



the terminal Is Jot enough to melt Wie solder* Both 
hot to solder a good connection. 

to remove the termini $ from the board to' solder 




, After all the terminals are soldered, put all 

the boards on the tabic and label each with a hunter. Divide 
the students into groups of three— "judging committees." 
Students examine the boa. ds and confer in their group§ (e.g. 
"Which one looks good?") and award three prizes (good, better 
and best). The committees present their results. 

Follow-Up 

Connect the terminals on the senile boards with short pieces of 

wire. Connect the terminals differently on each board (e.g^ 

connect three terminals together; connect two together; connect 
another two together; leave one unconnected). Cover the con- 
nections and label the wtres^ Students use a test light to see 
tencfi wires are connected. Students thefi follow a similar 
procedure for their terminal boards, ■ 



•WAN Y- IDENTIC A l- 

j Pieces 



Soldering Terminals 



Ptanniitj 



/ 



r 
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Lesson %k 
Making a Lamp 



In this lesson students design and make a lamp witft plastic PVC pipe as 
a base. They measure and cot the pipes «afee a diagram of their plan, 
install wire, and* attach plugs-, sockets, and light bulbs. Students test 
the Urn* and compare them based* on strength, size, and quality. 




Purposes 

.- To practice using a tape measuro. , 

- to design and construct a lamp base using pipe, tees and 
elbows. 

- To draw a diagram of the lamp bepe they have constructed 

• To disassemble and wire together the components necessary to 
sake a tamp. 

- To" use a test light to check for/possible short circuits. 

- To express comparisons Of size, length, strength and 
Quality of a product. " ; 

- to describe an activity in progress.. 



EMC 
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Making a Lamp 



Tools and Materials 



razor knife 
small screwdriver 
hand drill 

drill di t, i diameter 
hack saw 

tape measure, metric 
test light 

extension cord (lesson 4) 



riastic tape 
pi Ho paper 

PVC pipe* (1 Inch diameter pieces in 
various lengths} 

elbow 
tee 

coupling _ ; 



1 ight bul b socket (without, swit h) 
threaded pipe for socket (3/8" x 3) 



in-cord switch 
light bulb (40 watt) 

bc^ch hook or othct* table protection 



♦preparation required before class* 
Lanfuagt 



1 eseh 

1 each 

2 per class 
I per class 

3 per class 

3 per class 

3 per class 
1 per pair 

I each 

3 rolls per class 
T sheet each 

100^130 cm./pair 

5 per pair 

3 per pair 

3- per pair 

1.5 meters per pair 

1 per pair 

1 per pair 

1 $er pair 

1 per pair 

1 per pair 

1 oer pair 
3 per class 



Which iamp is Jong? This one, 
longer? That one. 
longest? 

What sre you doing? I* am 



Which lags are good? _ These are 
better? 
- the b^st? 



lamp 

Pipe 

extension 
Imp cord 



pretty 

Measuring 
putting together 
taking apart 
connecting . 
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. jflj Matins a Lamp 





Lock at the sample lamps. 



Decide what your lamp will 
look like and choose 
pieces of PVe pipe that 
add up to about 100 cm 
in length." 




Assemble the lamp 



Attach the lampcord 
and the threaded pipe 
to the socket. J 



6 




Drill a note In the 
base where the wire* 
will come out. 
then, take apart the 
lamp. 



Wrap tape around the 'threaded pipe until it 
( can fit snugly into the mouth of the PVC pipe, 
i put the cord through the lamp anc reassemble it* 



Attach the 
sw>tch and the 
plug to the 
lampcord. - 



Use a 
to te; 
short 



.est light' 
for a f 
circuit. 



Culture 



Most refugees begin by taking entry-level Jot« ttet reqtrl 
>^ine and repetitive ta*Js; Training is done on the J 
important for refugees to be able to describe their ikilH a 
Wnd of work they like to do^est^ so an employer can 
particular job is right for them. In this manner, a 
gin work in a fie1d.where.it may be possible later to 
more skilled Job. 

Can your st uden ts describe the skills they have learned 
in this program and the tools they enjoy using the most? 
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Holes 



Prepardtlon ... - 

Plugs . Use plugs that require students to strip wire and attach 
it to terminal screws, not the snap-on variety. 

Switches . Include in-cord switches in this activity, if they 
are available. It is easier to see how the ciroait and t*\e 
switches work than if the switch is part of the ight bulb 
socket. 

Ripe. Give students several short lengths of pipe rather than 
one long piece. They can cit these as they wish. 

Activ ity v 

St.pw sample lamps to students. Some may choose to sketch pos- 
sible designs. 

• _ . _ _ _ 

Have students work In pairs to mjke their lamps* 

As a follow-up, add a switch to a test light io make a simple 
"lamp." Discuss the similarities between this "tamp" and the* 
ones .students have magte. 

Lanoaaoe n. 

Interview. Assess your students' progress at the end of Unit 2. 
Set up a mock interview with you rself as the interviewer. Ask 
students Jone at a^ti» V describe skills they have learned 
in the program, name t*v - they have used, follow simple in- . 
structions and ;«ke sma? talk. Record the results on a check- 
list for use irs planning future classes. ' 



Well, I put up my 
new } amp today . 
Is it safe - 
over the bath tub? 
Really? 




m Maklag a tamp 



Planning 
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Planning 



V 
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A Rt aurant Simulation 



Many refugees find entry-level employment in restaurants, fast food 
chains or company cafeteri^^This siraulation provides students with 
three days of "on the job draining." On the fourth <*ay customers are 
invited and each student perfoi^s the role of cashier, cook, waitress, 
waiter, or dishwasher. Tfoe siw1ation ; is a for others which 

can be designed to recreate vaKdiis work i;tus?:ions. 




Pmpo;*i 



-fo follow instructions to Ira/ti n job. 

-To respond to customers and co--K>rkers in English, 

-To use order checks and cash receipt forms. 

-To observe work procedures outlined on a j jb 
contract. 

-To discus* employer/employee relationship*. 
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A Restaurant Simulation 



Tools inrf Materials 



Decide which tools and materials to use 



Th3 Kitchen Area 

coffee pot 

rear ming cup 

cups 

saucers 

glasses 

plates 

knives 

forks 

spools 

disfiparis 

dishwashing soap 
towels 
sponge - 
large trays 



Food 

coffee 

tea bags 

creas: 

sugar 

juice 

water 

ice 

snack* 



nuts, cakes, cvr saritofches 



Language 



I'm a 



dishwasher 



Wfoafs your job? 

Hash _W9 ^late. 
Rinse the pUte. 
Dry the place^ 
Put away the plate. 



wan 
waitress 



cook 



^ashier 



Here are soar^ggestions^ 
The fliestauran 4 ; 
cash box 

jiwulation "cash" 

calculator 

cash receipt forro^a ; 
food ordering checks 
iiie.cus 
peheiH 
tablecloths 
napkins 
*tio SmoKing" 



EmpVyee Eq i 

aprons 
caps 

jjeb - retracts 
■tirr ; cards 



1 ?;Z 



Set the table 
Taks the order, 

111 in the check , 
Serve the food. 

Read tbt cm ck. 

Hake the ford, 

UV the waUer/^itt^si* 

Tsjfcetbechecfc 
Add the total. 
Give change. 

Fill in the receipt form. 
£6m$ t*ie money* 



plate 

glass 
knife 
forte 
spoon 

coffee 
tea 

ere an 
sugar 

j to ice 
doughnut 



^.01^0.00 
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A Kcsiauram Simuiatr n 



Activity 



DAY 1: JOB SKILLS 

Studemts train in tf?e skills needed for each job. (Bring in a S3 
items on th2 materials list.) 

Dishwasher ; Prepare dishwashing 
equipment. Name each dish as you 
wiasl.t Hnse* and dry it. 

Waiter/Waitress: Sat the table. 
Learn the names of the food. Prac- 
tice filling out checks. .Give the 
checks *o the cook. 

Cook : Read the check. Practice 
iaFTng coffee and tea. Prepare 
food for serving. 

Cishier : Count the money in the 
c*5h box arer* fill in a receipt 
form. Total thfe prices on sample 
J checks. Practice giving chang*. 
Tota\ a cash receipt form Jt the 
end of the day. 



e of 




Language 



i 2: UNGU'AuF FOh THS J0£ 

Repeat the i-asts of Day I. Play t>» roles of cgstomers H.nd eSplc^SM. 
Without asing ~eal food ha»e sf-'dents come in ortfnr* e*t v and pay- 



W: 

£: 
U: 

ei 

W: 



.~an I heTip you? 

Give w a „; 

Any t hi no eYs?e? 

No, tWs all: 

Give me the check, please. 

Here ^oase pa- thL cMh ; *r. 



, Mer/EtiUotre r 

tive op your c^k, please 
MB re you are, 

1 Hat's dollars find cents* 



£ii^^yee/Superyis^ 

§SSe here* please. 

have a problem. 
S: What's tm>ng? _ 
i: a* Look at this. 

b. I nerd i ^ 

c. i don't iMB^-fT 



»ye« 



tour food is ready. 
I netd asre_ _ 

Gah you felp '-"iV 
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A nviiiiif in* Sforatstfon 
Activity 



DA { 3: CHOOSING A JOB 

Talk about jobs which need to be filled for the simulation. Students 
pick a job they will perform oh the next day and discuss and sign a 
job contract. 



PRE-L'j^OVMENT RESTAURANT 
EMPLOYEE CONTRACT 

1. The employee begins work at and leaves at Enw 

ployees should sign in time. 

2. Employees who work ah 8 vjr day have a 45 minute lunch 
break. 

3. There is a 0 minute break during the morning and the 
afternoon ^in ft, scheduled by the supervisor. 

4. If an employee is sick and cannot come to work, he/she 
should call the office at least 2 hours before the time 
scheduled tj b*^-*. ^ork. 

5. After workiug • 1 year the employee receives IQ fays 
paid vacation. 

6. Fmployees give 2 we^ks notice be for* quitting the job. 

7. En&ployies receive a 501 discount on all fo^d sold at 
ttoe -^staurant. 

8. Employees ratnot smoke cigarettes on the job. There is 
an employee lounge where smoking Is permitted, 

g. An employee should check with the supervisor if problems 
arise and before leaving thte work site. 

10. Information about insurance, benefits, and union member- 
ship is available from the manager. 

If you agree to this contract, please si<)fl below. 



-3oTfiTTT 



t" Signature 



uate 
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Activity 



DAY 4: OPENING THE RESTAURANT FOR CUSTOMERS 



Invite students from other classes or friends to cowe to the restau- 
rant to p7ay the role of customers. Bring enough food to serve them. 
Here's what happens. 



1. Students sigh in, qb to treir work station and b<*g1n pre- 
parations for opening. 

2. When the tables are set, the money in the cash box awn ted* 
and food prepared, the supervisor can open business. 



3. 



4. 



The waitress greets the customers, gives thai a oenu, seats 
whan and tafces_their orders. The waitress gives the check 
to the cook. The cook returns ^he check with the prepared 
food. When the custowers are finished they .tike Jheir 
checks tc the cashier. The cashier reads J*e ciecS* takes 
the money and gives the customers the correct chang*. The 
easier keeps the checks. 

-t 



The supervisor closer the restaurant before the end of class 
uid instructs students to clean up, fill f,n the cash receipt 
form* and ^taway the e^ipment.j Employees check with the 



supervisor before signing out. ] 




mc 





INTERACTIONS 

It Is possible to ask cv'-torcer; t© present studerte 
-1th some typical problems *he,' w»y fleeter eri tlw 
joe These can bfcjts^ttssea on the fc 1 vlnj day. 
A customer jienU demand food that Is nt on tts« icenu, 
•.•turn food that he/sfce doesn't »1S<e * gfve tf»e 
cashier a $100 bill and ask f*r c^r.^e. 
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A Restaurant Simulation 



Notes 



props. Have students make tablecloths* napkins, cap? and §prons 
as a sewing project. 

Tone. Food order checks, cash receipt fores and eip.l<3jj«e eftfit- 
tracts can be made and duplicated. 

More Job . You can create more Jobs by having some stastents play 
the role of buspeople and Hosts/hostesses. (You can also elim- 
inate the role of dishwasher by using paper plates and cups.) 

Customers. Choose customers w».o speak English fairly well and 
encourace them to engage ire snail talk with your students. 

Acti vity 

explain to students that you wi J perform the role of a job 
supervisor. You may sometimes act the "angry bocs u telling 
people to hurry up or making sa.s tn«t they follow company rules, 

K»fce sure <tadents understand tfcat the job contract is wily a 
laraple. T.,ey -m* ; *ot have to sign a contract if th*y 
get a job in a • "*nd rorvtraets vary. 

language 

Ada pt tt . The language suggested fcr th/s lesson can be .Hip.ted 
to fit tm level of your students antf the jobs you ehoose. by 
writing additional sfiort dialogs, ( 

Cultural Exploration J 

Foll ow- up AcMvit* . After the simul /(ion, as»' your students to 
describe any problems they encountered on th>» job. Mavt-thwa — 
discuss the responsibilities of various jobs and the. role of 
the supervisor. What do they need te < *erri before they could 
ap.Hy for a job in a restaurant and work successfully? 

Bore Simul ations 

- Teachers can plan ether simulations that jm'M i work, or ftJitiS 
related application of the skills activities Thfss can he 
taUgftt In the *at ; ve language ar in English. They can tt de- " I 
signed to require one <rtay w sewaj days.: A har**ar^sfco» e _ / 
silwTatibh gives students i ch««e« to practice usinj soney and > / 
to review the hafl*s of tools. Assewly jqi».«f»1gtlfln$j jocfi i 
a> putting teoether locks, maMtlg curtains, or contruttiwg Jwxesf r k 
can &e planned. Howe repair or M>s* oWe* mail room slawlstlcns^fc^ 
are other ideas. 
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Playing with a Calculator 
NUMBERS 1 Calculator! 



Students turn a calculator on and off and experiment with pressing 
various buttons. 



Purposes 

To get to know an electronic 
toofl which will be used in 
future lessons. 

To learn from each other. 



Tools and Materials 

calculator 1 each 




tajULViflO. 



What's this? It's a calculator . 

Put the calculator h*r.e. 

aver there. 



What are these? They are calculators. 




art 



i; Tun* Viiv calculator on and off. 
Pr* : :s the fl^bsrs. 

c. Look at some of the other sywooTf, 
Press che buttons tio see what happens 

3. Share with othtrs some thinos you 
discovered aboit the 'calculator. 



number ~~ 
put 

turn on 
turn off 
press 



Motes 



1. It is importat i to atlow students a experiment with the 
calculator >h t^ir own. Future lessons wilt show studertfs.i'ow 
to use it. Here encourage self-d* coyer' by asking st^-^ts to 
answer the** owr quest^ns, 

2. Foi sU> ~ t have t;*e students yse their i.-tive rin^uagf* if 
necessary. 
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Number Recognition: 1 1c * 



HUMUBC $ 



Students spirt, count the number of dots on Spinner Card 1; say the 
njsiber and t*fce that number of- bottlecaps . 



Purposes 

To show the rieaninc- of nur^ ' 
0-9 vie d-v:s and bottlecaps. 

I'-^d numbers 0-'?'. 
- 'o^a set of rules. 

Tot;- ,d Materials 

Spinner £ard 1 1 per class 

c p inner board 1 per ejass 

bottlecap IQQ pei elc s 



Linfuift 




3* * J 1 



5" 



r 



A 



Spinicfie ar ^ow. 
Court the dots. 
How many? 
Take 6 bottlecaps. 

You ' re next. 



St.:/ s next? 



He's next. 
She i 



dots 

tiottlecaps 

count 
take 

0-9 



i Procedure 

1 . Spltn the arrow. 

2. ^ead atoud the nuSi?jer tfoi arrow points to. 

3. la*e that number of bottlecaps. 
A. ^ake turns until everyore has played, 

Roiia 

h This activity can be repeated many t fines* vnti 1 students can 
rccognUfi the numbers *M respond without h.is1tc 'on. 
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dumber Recognition: 1 to 15 
MUMEERS 3 Spinner 2 



Students S)P in ttfte arrow on ite? Spin^ Tard l % read the number the 
arrow landte cm* and take tn;r- r.^'ht?' bettVecaps. 



Purposes 

To recognize^ an^J r^->d number 1-15. 

To count 1-15 Elects; 



Tools and Material 

Spinner Card 2 
Spinner board 
bottlecap 



Lamgua^c 



1 per class 
1 p?;* class 
200 per class 




Spin the arrow, 
Read the number* 
Take 3 bottlecaps. 



t^b's next? 



I'm 
fte'& next. 
She's 
You're 

Who's first? I'm first, 
las>? last. 



arrcj» 
number 
b^ttlecaps 

spin 
count 
read 
take 



i-is 



Procedure 

L Spin the arrow. 

2. ifwd aloud t*e nurmter the arrow p^'flts to. 
3: fa 4 e the saa* nt^er df bottleca^s 
i, ri*e terns un -il everyone has played. 

Notes 

J. If students are having trouble * t-fi Spinner Euro 2^ jo txzk 
to Spinrser Card i; 



What Number is Next? 



fclllMDCDC & 



Counting 1 



Students *1raw lines 
picture. 



from one number to the next and finish with a 



Purpose! 

To practice^ number recognition (Q-9J. 

To make a drawing by following m«fcers 
in a sequence. 

To use a straight edge and a pencil. 

Tools and Rat* rials 

straight edge 1 each 

pencil 1 each 

eraser 1 each 

"follow the f &tier"_ 

drawings t-6 iach 

{See Append ~i . Handouts) 

b^ ftjaaje 




Start here. 

Draw a line from 0 to 1> 
What nuroer *s this? It's 1. 



Wfat number is before 3? 2 
Khat number is after 17' 4 



pe.icil 
paper 

straight edge 

nwmfeer 

line 

stirt 
dra^ 

6-9 



Procedure 

1, Use th* ^t^iipt edge and^ pencil to deplete * drawing* 
draw lines between numbers 0-9 in sequence, 

2. Repe?* ih % procedure for other drawings. 

Notes 

i. Make more "fol'ow the number* drawings of otjetts, Tools_ 
they have u«d or objects in the classroom ?r* a good_ Idea » 
feeci^ie you ci* cewpare the picture w1t)f the object itseif . 
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Introducing Equals 



IHMPCPC C 



One student throws a die; ft second student throws another die until 
it matches the first number, and then makes a number "seNtence" 
using flashcards and- an equals sign card. 



Purposes 

To match dots with numbers 1-5- 

To show equality using the symbol 
To m>-? a *w61e number sentence* 



. s mud fcU'trlils 

c.ree 

nwber flasteafds 1-6 
"equals" syipbol card 



2 per class 
2 of each 
1 per class 




FIVE EQ*At5 5 



-A-- 



Thrpw the die. 
Bnat rnmfcef is it? It 4 s ^ 
Are they equal'* They 1 re 

3 equals 2. 



not 



Titrow it again 

Are they the same? They're the saite 
di f ff rent? dl f f erenu 



die 
dice 

Hunger card 
equals card 

thrw 

count 



1-6 



Proitdurt 

1. Throw c • ~j t»« matching number card. * 

2. Throw tha btiief r.s urtV;il y;*u tfatcl* the first number* 

3. Mafce a number _swrt«ji hy putting the equals caro 
between the two mm$er cards. 

A. Re* J the sentence aloud. **' 

Haiti 

1, Have eac w student throw ooth dice *nd say th* total number of 
dots* or write the tbt^i ch a *onr. 
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Numbers 0 to 9 on a Calculator 



NUMBERS 6 



t alf ulalAp O 



| A nunber is given to students, who find and press the same number 
1 oh the calculator. 



Purposes 

Tc follow instructions to pat 
numbers 0-9 on the calculator 



lo press the 0N t OFF, CLEAR and 
number buttons on a calculator 



tools and Materials 

calculator 1 each 



Language 




Find number _7- 
Press it, 

Clear the calculator. 



What number is before 6. 
B after 



Number 7. 



calculator 
number 

clear 
turn bh 
turn off 
give me 

0-9 



Procedure 

1. Listen to a number repeated two times, 

2. Find that htfs&er ei* tfiie calculator and press It. 

3. Read aloud the number on the screen. 

4. Clear the calculator and wait for the next number. 

Notes 

1. Write number on the blackboard instead of saying it aloud, 

2. Follow this procedure to teach numbers from 19-20. 
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Hew Many Parts? 
MiifcLoroc 7 Parts \ 

nwmuhn« m - — - 

i — ; — * 

! Students take apart a hand drill and put the parts together. 

Purposes 

j to understand what is meant by 
: "part." 

To take apart an object. 

To count parts. 

Tools and Materials 

hand drill 3 per class 
screwdriver 3 per class 

Language 









Show me one drill . 






part. 






Talte^pait the drill. 






How many parts? 3 parts. 






A 




Row many parts are there? 




There are _3_ parts. 


Which part is the biggest? Tfiis one. 


B 


smallest? That one. 







take apart 
put together 
tighten 
loosen 



1^10 



Procedure 

1. Remove one part of the hand drill. Guess how many 
parts the drill has. 

2. In groups, take apart a drill. Count the number of parts. 

3. Put the pieces back together to make a drill. 

Notes 

1. Use other objects that have less than 10 component parts. 

2. Exchange parts from one drill (the screws, for example) with 
parts from another drill to show that they 'are interchangeable. 
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Measuring wiifieul a Ruler 
NUMB ERS 8 M easurement 1 



Students measure pt^s, wood, rods and other objects. Using white 
and orange Cuisenaire rocjs as the units of measurement.. 



Purposes 

To estimate and measure the length 
of obj&CvS. 

Tc use blocks as a unit of measurement. 

To use a form to write down measurement. 



Tools iitd Materials 

pencil 

wh i te rud (1 cm} 
orange rod (10 cm) 
P VIE pipe (23 m) 
woiDd (42 cm) 
calculator 
straight edge 
f^asurement form 



1 each _ 
10 per elass 
IS per class 
1 per class 
1 per class 
1 per class 
1 per class 
1 each 




How many rods? 3 

What color is the rod? It's orange. 

How long is the pipe? 

it's 3 orange rods 1 



Guess how long it is. 

*t' s 3 orange rods and 
1? white rods long. 

ftll in the fera. 



B 



rod 
pipe 

wood 

calculator 
straight edge 

orange 
white 

1-5 

measure 

count 

write 



Procedure 

1. Measure an object using orange and white rods. 

2. Write the numbers of white and orange rods oh the form. 

3. Repeat the procedure with the rest of the objects. 

Notes 

1, Have the students guess the length before they measure and write 
this estimate down to compare with their measurement. 



2. Fill in only the first two columns of the forms. Have students 
write their names on the forms to use in a later lesson. 
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Parts and Wholes 



Paris S 



Students break down an extension cord into parts arid indicate which 
parts c&h be combined into wholes. 



Purposes 

To emphasize what is meant by 
a part of one object. 

To identify and count parts. 

to associate parts with the 
Spprapr i a te who! e . 



foots and Materials 



extension 
■plug 
sor kel 
lar^pcord 
screwdriver 



1 per class 

2 per class 
2 per class 

1 per class 

2 per class 



Language 




L 



G ive n e j_ part of the extension. 

Is this a part of the extension? Yes, U is. 

No t . it "Isn't. 

Put all the p*rt$ tff r>he extension hers. 



B 



What's this a pert of? 

it's a part of the extension . 

Mow many parts are there? There are J5v parts .J 



extension 
plug 
socket 

give m . 
put together 
take apart 



1-20 



Procedure 

1. Break the extension cord down into the rrost number of 
part;, possible. Count and group the parts. 

2. Group the parts of the plug. 

3. Group the parts of the socket. 

4. Group che parts of the extension cord. 

Notes 

1. Have students identify parts of whole objects in the 

classroom. 
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Several Equal Paris 



NUMBERS 10 



Parts 3 



Some things can be divided into parts. which are equal 
paper are the two examples used in this lesson. 



Water and 



Purposes 

Jg divide objects into different 
numbers of equal parts. 

to recognize that the word "part* 1 
can be applied to things that 
can be divided equally and to 
things that cannot. 




2; scitiAu PAftti 



Tools and Materials 

pitcher of water 
cup 

white paper 
Language 



i per class 
5 per class 
4 each 





3 CQtfJU. fA^TS 



How many parts? -Z parts. 

Are they equal? They are equal!. 

They are hot equal 

Give him 2 equal parts. 

i — < 

Are these the same or different? 

They are the same. 
They are different. 



part 
cup 

pitcher 
paper 

give 
fill 
fold 

i -in 



Procedure 

1. Fill a cup with water. Then pour this water into other 
cups to get 2, 3, 4 or 5 equal parts, 

2. Ask for and give each other different numbers of equal 
parts of water. 

3. Fold a sheet of paper to make two equal parts. Then make 
four equal parts. 

4. Decide on a number of equal parts. Fold sheet of paper 
to make that number of equal parts. Find other ways of 
folding to get the same result. 

Notes 

1. Bring in a hand drill to show that all objects cannot be divided 
into parts which are called equal . 
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Measuring with art Arbitrary Unit 
NUMBER* 11 Measurement 2 



r 



Using the form f rm tessbfl 8* .students measure the lengths of 
objects with the white rods, Then they treasure the orange rod to 
discover that there are ten white reds in every orange one. 



Purposes 

To estimate* measure and record 
lengths of objects. 

To use rods as a unit of Measurement. 



To develop the concept that ten 
shorter units equal one longer one* 



Tools and Materials 



1 each 

50 per class 

I per class 

1 per class 



penci 1 
white rod „ 
orange rod 
PVC pipe (23 cm} . 
piece of wood (42 cm} I per class 
calculator 1 per class 

straight edge 1 per class 

measurement form 

Language 




2 5 white 



How many rods? 23 

What color is the rod? It's white , 

How long is the pipe? 
yhi te r odj loiig* 



- <j yvi 



How many white rods equal one orange rod? 
10 white rods equal one orange rod. 

Guess how many. 
Fill in the form. 



3D 



rod 

pipe 

piece.of wood 
calculator 
straight edge 

orange 

measure 
count 
write 
show me 

10-42 



Procedure 

1. Estimate how many rods long an object is. Write down 
the estimate. 

2. Measure each one using the white reds. 

3. Write the number of rods on the form. 

4. Repeat the procedure for the other objects. Measure thfc 
orange rod last. 
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Ten Equal Paris 



NUMBERS 12 



Parts 4 



Students Mke ten equal 
a box of nails. 



parts of a pitcher of water, a lampeord and 



Purposes 

To divide objects into equal parts. 

lo count the parts . 

To recognize that ten parts of 
an object can equal one whole. 

Tools and Materials 



Ha/npeord 

(1-2 meters long) 
clothes pin 
pitcher of water 
cup 



(O EQUAL FARTS 




! per class 



nail 



wire cutter 
Language 



9 per class 
1 per class 
10 per class 
1 box per class 
1 per class 



lAftlf CC'AD 



Make 19 equal parts of the water . 
Check them. 

Are they equal? They are equal. 

not equal 



Ask Him who has 8 equal parts, 
her 

Who has 3 equal parts? I do . 

He/She does. 



water 
lamp cord 
fiails 



make 
count 
show me 

1-10 



Procedure 

is Rtke ten equal parts of the water using cups. As& for 
and give each other different numbers of equal parts. 

2. Divide a lampeord into 10 parts which are exactly 
equal. Use clothes pins as markers, 

3. Divlcfe a box of nails Into 10 equal parts. Count the 
nails in each part. 
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Making a Centimeter Ruler 
NUMBERS 13 Meaiurement 3 



Each person makes a paper ruler which is 30 rods long, using the 
white rod as the unit of measurement. Then students measure some 
'Objects using their raler. 

Purposes 

To make a standard measurement 
using white rods. 

To learn that a ruler has equally 
spaced divisions. 

To number each of the 30 divisions. 



Tools and Materials 

white. rod 
pencil 
scissors 
poster paper 
(marked into strips) 1 sheet 



2 each 

1 each 

2 per class 



Language 




Make equal spaces. 
Use the rods. 

Is thi: one longer? Yes, it is. 

No, it isn't^ 
How long is your ruler? It's 30 rods 
A long - 



What n tMe length? The length is XX. 



rod 

space 

ruler 

make 
cut 

measure 
use 



1-30 



Procedure 

1. Cut a strip from a piece of poster board. 

2\ Use the white b^ock and a pencil to mark equally spaced 
line divisions oh the bottom edge of the strip. 

3, Cut the strip so it is 30 rods long, and number each mark 

4. Measure some objects and report the length. 

Notes 

1. Have students write their names on the rulers for use in other 
lessons. 
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Expressing Ten Equal Paris 



NUMBERS 14 



Parts 5 



Students label parts less than a 
.1-.9 and cardboard circles. 



whole using decimal numbers from 



Purposes 

To read the symbols . 1-.9. 

To review the meaning of equal parts. 

To use decimals to identify parts 
less than a whole. 



Tools and Materials 



ca Iboard circle 
with 2 parts 
with 5 parts 
with 10 parts 

number cards. . 1- 9 

number card 1 



Language 



1 per class 
1 per class 
1 per class 
set per class 
3 per class 




Ub you have a whale circle? I have a whole 
part of a circle? p*rt. 



X; 
Y; 
X. 

Y ; 

X: 



Do you have one-tenth ? 

Yes, I do. (No, 1 don't.) 

Give it to me. 

fiere. 

Thanks. 



How much do you want? I want one-tenths 



Can you write oyie-tenth? 



B 



Yes , I can. 

No* I can't. Show me, 



one -tent h 
two- tenths 

nine-tenths 

.1-.9 



I i 



Procedure 

1. Put a number card marked "1" next to each circle. 

2. Put away the circles with 2 and 5 parts. Take out one 
part of the circle with ID parts. Label it with *1. 

3. Take but another part of the circle and add it to the 
part just removed, babel this section ,2; Continue 
removing parts from the original circle, and adding 
then, making sections .3 to ^9 in size. Label the 
size of each section as you go. 

4. Practice asking for and making sections of different 
sizes,. Choose the number card that goes with each 
section you make. Guess how many tenths are in the 
other size sections and then see if you're right. 
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Using Your Ruler 



NUMBERS IS 



Measurement 4 



Students learn that each space on their rulers is a standard length* 
one centimeter. They make a bar graph to report and compare 
measurements of tHeir feet* 



Purposes 

To recognize and name centimeter units* 

to use a ruler to measure in centimeters. 
To use a bar graph- 



Tools and Materials 

student ruler 1 each 

pencil 1 e3eh 

piece of paper 1 each 

white rod 10 per class 



Language 




From here to there is I centimeter. 

How many centimeters from here to there? 

How long is your foot? It's 24_ centimeters. 



Whose feet is longest? 



's foot, 



Whose foot is longest? Mine. 

His. 
Hen 
Yours 



centimeter 

rule* 

feet 



take 

measure 

write 



1-30 



Procedure 

1. Write CM m the end of your rulef* Measure your foot 
with it. 

2. Write down ths number wUH the abbreviation CM next to it 

3. Make a tear- graph. Write the numbers 0-30 in a column en 
the blackboard. Writs students 1 names in a raw across 
the bottom. 

4. Put the length of each student's foot oh the bar graph. 
Compare lengths. 




Plus and Minus 



NU MBERS 16 



Spinner 3 



Each student spins the arrow on spinner card 3 and acids or takes away 
bottlecaps from his or her pile by reading the symbol + or 



Purposes 

To learn the functions of symbols + and 

To add and subtract using numbers from 1 to 4 
To report addition and subtraction. 



Tools and Materials 

Spinner board. 
Spinner Card 3 
bottlecap 



Language 



1 per class 
_l per class 
200 per class 




ring iV&r 
*f»+3 os/cr 

Spinner 
Corel. 



Spin the arrow. 

Plus 3. Add 3 bottlecaps, 

Minus 2. Take away Z bottlecaps. 

How many do you have now? I have 

Whose turn is it? It's m£ turn 



What did you do? I added 3 bottlecaps. 

took away 



add 

take away 



my 

your 

his 

her 



+ 

6-38 



procedure 

1; Each person takes 10 bottlecaps. 

2. Spin the arrow. 

3. Read aloud the symbol (+ or -) and the number. 

4. fake away or add that number of bottlecaps. 
Continue until one person runs out of bottlecaps. 
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Building a Whole with Tenths 
NU MBERS 17 S pinner k 



Students match cards of decimal numbers (.l-;9j with white rods. 
They then spin the arrow on Spinner Card 4 and take that number of 
"tenths 1 ' rods until one student makes "one/ 1 



Purposes 

To read n 



rs with a decinal 



To identify parts of a whole from 
one-tenth to nine-tenths. 

To use parts one-tehth in size to 
construct a whole. 



Tools and Materials 

white rod 

orange rod 

Spinner Card 4 

Spinner board 

number cards (.1 to 1} 



Language 



75 per class 

1 each 

2 per class 
2 per class 
1 set 




Is this 



of a block? it's one-tenth . 

No, it isn't. 



£how me one whole. 
iYou win! 



How many tenths do you have? I have one^tenih . 
How many more do you need? I need nine more. 



two-tenths 
nine-tenths 



,1-.9 



1. Put the card with number 1 next to the orange rod to 
show the "whole." 

2. Match the number cards „1 to .9 with the right number 
of white rods ("tenths"). 

3. Spin the arrow and read the number of tenths indicated 
on the spinner-card and take that many white rods. 

4. Play until someone gets exactly ten tenths, no more. 
Exchange the ten tenths for an orange rod, the "whole." 

Notes 

1 . Play the game again to make two or three wholes. 
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Estimating and Adding 
NUMBERS 18 Calculator 3 



Students estimate the number of candies 1n a jar and use the 
calculator to add up the totals. 



Purposes 

To use the + and = functions on a calculator. 

To use the calculator to add by ones. 

To develop judgement in estimating quantity. 



3* 



30 



56 



candy, wrapped 
calculator 
glass jar 



Language 



30-40 per class 
1 eaeh 
1 per class 




Guess how many candies there are. There are 25. 
How many are there? There are 25, 



Are there 25? 

Add 20 plus 1; 
Press 1. 
Press equals. 



Yes, there are. 
No, there aren't. 

20 plus 1 equals 21. 



How many do you think there are? 

I think there are 25. 

How many more are there? There are 25 more. 



candies 
pieces 



g uess 

add 

count 

1-30 



Procedure 

i: Guess how many candies are in the jar. Write your 
guess down; 

2. Take a candy from the jar. Press 1 on the calculator. 
Take a second candy. Press the plus button and then the 
number 1 again. Press the equals button arid read the 
number. 

3. Repeat until all the candies are counted. Compare the 
total with your guesses. 

Notes 

1. Advanced classes repeat the activity, counting in groups of 
two, three or five; 
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NUMBERS 19 



Refining Your Ruler 

Measurement 5 



Studeritsdivide the centimeter spaces on their rulers into ten equal 
parts. They name parts from one-tenth of a centimeter to two 
centimeters. 

Purposes 

To compare and ad j ust student-made 
rulers against a standard. 

To divide a standard unit (one 
centimeter) into ten sub-units. 

To measure things that are one 
centimeter- and part of another 
centimeter long* 

Tools and Materials 



1 each 

1 eacfi 

1 §acti 

1 per class 

1 roll per class 



student ruler 
pencil 
eraser 

pencil sharpener 
masking tape 
ruler (CM only, coyer 

inches with tape) ] each 
CM. /MM. ruler chart* 1 per class 

♦preparation required before class 
Language 




Make 10 equal parts. 

How long is it? It's one- tenth of 

a centimeter. 



How long is it? It's one arid three 

tenths centimeters 



Write it. 



1 .3 CM 



bhe-tenth 
two- tenths 

nine- tenths 
.1-.9 

one and one tenth 
one and two tenths 

one and nine tenths 
1.1-1.9 

M 



Procedure 

1; Tape a standard ruler to each student worktable. Put a 
student ruler next to the standard ruler so the lines 
match up. Erase and move any marks that do not. 

2. Draw nine equally spaced lines between each centimeter 
oh your ruler. Finish all 30 centimeters. 

3. Look at a large chart of a ruler • Name the parte from 
one-tenth of a centimeter to one centimeter. Name the 
lengths from one centimeter to two centimeters. 
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Making Two Wholes 



NUMBERS SO 



Spinner 5 



A whole rod is orange. A rod one-terith its lerigth_is white. The two 
tenths length rod is red and the five-tenths is yellow. Students 
spin the arrow and take a rod which has the same value as the <iec r- -1 
number on the board. The goal is to make two wholes. 



Purposes 

To use parts one-tenth, two 
tenths and five-tenths in 
size to construct a whole. 



To name amounts that are one 
whole and part of another 
( e.g. one and two-tenths) 



Tools and Materials 

white rod 25 

red rod 25 

yellow rod 25 

orange rod 1 

Spinner Card 4 2 

Spinner board 2 



Language 



per class 
per class 
per class 
each 

per class 
per class 




a\4k£ two wrtotcs 



How many tenths do you have? 
I have one-tenth . 

Do you have more than two whole rods? 
less than 

Yes, I do. 
No, I don't. 



How many more do you heed? 
I need cne-tenth more. 



one-tenth 
twb-teriths 

nine-tenths 
.1-.9 

one and one-t«?nth 
one and two-tentns 

one and nine-tenths 
1.1-1.9 



Procedure 



1. Use different combinations of red* white and yellow 
rods to make a whole. 

2. Spin the arrow, read the amount shown on the board and 
take the right number of red, white or yellow rods. 

3. Continue until one student gets exactly two whole rods. 
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Ten of These Equals One of Those 
NUMBERS 21 Spinner 6 



Teh black bottlecaps equal one white one. Students use Spinner Card 
1 to learn that the value of one object can be worth ten of another, 
the concept behind units of money. 



Purposes 

To learn that one object can have 
a value of more than brit . 



Tools and Materials 

black bottlecap 
white bo til ecap 
Spinner board 
Spinner Card 1 
"equals" symbol card 



Language 



80 per class 
40 per class 
1 per class 
1 per class 
1 per class 




How many &laek bottlecaps do you have? 

I have 3^ 

Who has 10_ bottlecaps? I do. 

You do. 
He does. 
She does. 

Who has the most? 



Who goes first ? 4. go first . 



blacfc 
white 

first 

second 

third 

next 

last 



0-50 



Procedure 

1; Ten black bottlecaps equal one white. Put the 

s equa1s" sign between the black and white bottlecaps 
and read the sentence. 

2. Spin the arrow and read the number. Ta|e that number of 
black bottlecaps. When you get ten bottlecaps, exchange 
for a white One. 



3. Continue playing until all the white bottlecaps are gone. 
Count the number of bottlecaps you have. 



4. Talk about the bottlecaps, e.g. 
black. It equals 27 black." 



'I have 2 white and 7 
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Measuring to the Nearest Millimeter 



NUMBERS 22 



Measurement $ 



In this lesson there are 20 strips of paper of varying lengths. Each 
strip is labeled with a different letter of the al phabet > _5tudents 
measure each strip and record the length. 

Purposes 

To measure length accurately to the 
nearest tenth of a centimeter. 




To record whole numbers and decimal 
numbers. 

To identify and write letters A-T 

Toeli and Materials 

student ruler 1 
pencil 1 each 

white paper _ 1 each 

paper strips * 20 per class 

* Each strip about 2 cm. wide; each a different length up to 30 cm. 
Label every strip with a letter from A to Z, 

Language 



Write the letters on your paper. 

Make a column, tike this. 

How long is A ? It's 3^5 centimeters 



Who has A ? I have _A_. 
needs need 

May I have A » please? Sure. 

Just a minute. 
Ask him. 

B her. 



column 
letter 
number 
centimeter 

write 
make 
measure 
put 

A 

2.5-29.9 



Procedure 

1. Write the letters A through T in a column on jfour paper. 

2. Measure a strip and write the length nffixt to the right 
letter on the paper. 

3. Exchange strips with another student. Repeat the 
procedure until you have measured all 20 strips- 

Ntttes 

1. Check the answers by having students read amd write the correct 
lengths on the b1aci<±>oard. 
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Adding One by One 
NUMBERS 13 Calculator k 



Students take a handful of bottlecaps arid use the calculator td_ 
find the totals They put that group aside arid find the total of 
another two handfuls of bottlecaps. They add the totals of all the 
small groups of bottlecaps to find the grand total. 



Purposes 

To add small amounts using a calculator. 



tools and Materials 

bottlecap 200 per class 

calculator 
glass jar 

Language 



1 each 
1 per class 




Take _3_ bottlecaps. 
Press_3 on the calculator. 
Take 2 morebdttlecaps. 
Add 3 plus 2. 

What does 3 plus two equal? 3 plus 2 equals 5, 
How many all together? 5 
Add two groups of bottlecaps. 



How many did you take? I took -3 ^ 

What number did you press? I pressed 3 . 

What numbers did you add? I added 3 plus 2. 

g What was the total? It was 5, 



bottlecap 

group 

plus 

Is 



guess 

take 

count 

press 

add 



1-10 



Procedure 

1. Take a handful of bottlecaps from the jar and count 
them. Take a second handful and do the same. Add these 
two numbers on the calculator. Put the bottlecaps 
together in a group. 

2. Repeat this procedure until the jar is enpty. 

3. Use the calculator to add the groups to get the total 
number of bottlecaps. 
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How Much is if Worth? 



NUMBERS » 



Spinner 7 



Black* red* and yellow bottlecaps are used to represent coins in 
the American money system {Yfc 52, 25£J . 



Purposes 

To recognize that two objects of the same 
size can have a different value. 

So exchange objects according to their 
value. 

To "make change" with bottlecaps of 
different values. 




fools and Materials 

bottlecap 
black 
red 

yel low 
"equals" sign card 
Spinner board 
Spinner Card 3 



banguage 



80 per class 
86 per class 
2G per class 
2 per class 
1 per class 
1 per class 



How many £tacki equal one red ? 5 

Change 5 blacks for one red. 

How many reds do you have now? I have 5 . 

Can you change the blacks for a red? Yes^ I can. 
^ No» not yet 



How many did you have? I had ^jU. 

Who had the most? Orawan Had the most. 



red 

yellow 

spin 
take 



1-5B 



Procedure 

1* A black bottlecap is worth U a red S and a yellow 25. 
Exchange bottlecaps according to these values. 

2. Spin the arrow and take that nraber of bottlecaps. As 
soon as you can, exchange bottlecaps to get as many red 
and yellow ones as possible, 

3. Continue playing until a student gets a yellow bottlecap. 
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Adding Small Numbers 
NUMBERS IS Spinner 8 



Students spin the arrow to read and solve simple addition problems 
and take trie correct amount of bottlecaps. 



Purposes 

To read and solve addition problems. 



Tools and Materials 

Spinner board 1 per class 

Spimner Card 5 1 pe r class 

bottlecap 200 per class 



Language 




How much does 1 plus 2 equal? 
I plus 2 equals 3_. 

How many bottlecaps do ydti have? 
I have I bottlecaps. 



How many bottlecaps did you have? 
I had Ifi. 



spin 
take 
add 
count 

0-9 



Procedure 

1. Spin the arrow. 

2. Read aloud the addition problem and the answer. 

3. Take that number of bottlecaps. 

4. Continue playing until all students have participated. 

Notes 

1. Repeat this game until students can add the numbers quickly 
and accurately. 
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Length and Width 
NUMBERS 26 Measurement 7 

Students use a tape measure to find the length and width of classroom 
objects and write the dimensions on their drawing of that object. 

Purposes 

to use a tape measure to measure 
length and width in centimeters. 

To draw a simple picture in two 
dimensions; 

To write measurers- 

j fools ar«d Materials 

tape .treasure (metric) 3 per class 
penci! 1 each 

paper 2 each 

ruler (metric) 1 each 



Language 



r _ 

1 Measure the length , 

What is the length ? 

I he length is 435 — centimeters . 

Draw a picture. 
I- Write the length and width. 
[A 

Which one is longer? This one is longer? 

What are the dimensions? 
87 centimeters by 64 centimeters. 
B — — 



Purposes 

1. Measure the length and width of the top of a table- Raice 
a drawing and write the measurements bh it. 

2. Draw a simple picture of ah object in the classroom that 
is square or rectangular, such as a window, door^ wall 
or poster. 

3. Measure the dimensions of the object you have chosen and 
write them in the correct place oh your picture. 

. 




length 
width 

longer 

the longest 

shorter 

the shortest 



i-360 
CM 



013 



AS. Z7, M9 



NUMBERS 27 



Spinner 9 



! Working in teams* students spirt and read letter and number coriibi ha- 
| tidhs from Spinner Cards. They use each letter-number combination 
I as ah alphanumeric code to find a square on a grid. 



Purposes 

io read alphanumeric codes, 

Id say letter-number combi- 
nations aloud. 

Tools and Materials 

Spinner board. 
Spinner Card 2 
Spinner Card 6 (A-M) 
Spinner Card 7 (N-Z) 
grid (on blackboard) 
colored chalk (3 colors) 



Language 



2 per class 
1 per class 
1 per class 
1 per class 

1 per team 




What letter is this? It's A . 

What number is that? It's 3 . 

What is the code? It's A3 

Find square A3 oh the grid. 
Write an X. 



How many A 



codes do you have? 

i have 5 



What letter does this code start with? 

It starts with A 



A 

A - Z 
3- 
1 - 15 



Procedure 

1. Spin the arrows on both boards to get a letter and a 
number. 

2. Say the code aloud. 

3. Put an X in the square on the grid that corresponds to 
the code. Each team uses a different color of chalk. 

4. Continue playing until one team gets 5 codes that start 
with the same letter. 

Notes 

1. Label tools with alphanumeric codes. Have students spin and then 
_ locate the tool with that code. 
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Adding Larger Numbers 



NUMBERS 28 



Spinner 10 



Two Spinner boards are on the table. There is a plus sign in between 
the boards arid an equals sign to one side. Students spin numbers and 
then use the calculator to add the total. 



Purposes 

To use a calculator to add one 
arid two digit numbers. 

To read a number sentence that 
includes the symbols * and =. 



1 Mi " 



Tools and Materials 



calculator 
bottl^cap 
Spinner board. 
Sptriner Card 2 
"plus" card 
"equal s" card 

Language 



1 each 
200 per class 

2 per class 
2 per class 
1 per class 





Spin one arrow, 

the other 

What does _2_ plus equal? 2 plus 3 equals 5 

Add them on the calculator. 

Check it. Count the caps. 

Are the numbers the same? They* re the same. 

different. 



Did you add yet? 



Yes* I did. 
No* not yet. 



add 

count 

spin 

1-36 



Procedure 

1. Spin the arrow on one Spinner board. Put that number of 
bottlecaps above the Spinner board. Do tte same with the 
other Spinner board. 

2. Add the numbers on the calculator. 

— i - 

3. Check the total by comparing the number on the calculator 
screen with the total number cf bottlecaps. 

4; Repeat until everyone has played. 

Notes 

1. Play the game Las Vegas style. Pick a few numbers between 2 and 
3d Students try to equal that number. 
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Your Height 



NUMBERS 29 



Measu rement f 



Students measure their heights in. centimeters and inches, then reake 
a bar graph of everyone's" height in inches. 

Purposes 

To measure* read and record 
height in inches. 



1 



To compare and discuss the uses 
of centimeters and inches. 

To make a bar graph or 
students* heights. 

Tools and Material* 

meter stick 1 per pair 

tape measure (inches) 1 per class 
pencil I per pair 




paper 

poster paper 

rarker 

ruler (inches) 

Language 



1 per pair 

1 per class 

2 per class 
1 per pair 



How many centimeters tall are you? 

I am T3^centi meters tall 



Write — — centimeters. 

Who is the tallest? fern is the tallest . 



In- 



flow many inches in one foot? 

How tall Is he? He is 5 feet 3 incMs tall 
she? She 



centimeters 

inches 

feet 

the^ tallest 

the |hortest 

tfllsr 

shorter 

tall 

short 

CM 

* {inches} 

1-150 



Procedure 

k StanS next to the blackboard . Make a rrtark to indicate 
* your height, use a metric ruler, to measure your height 
•n centimeters. Write the heights on the blackboard, 

2. Use a ruler marked in inches to measure the height of 
stents. Hrite the heights on the blacktairt; Cs#are 
the difference better* one inch afid one eentimeter. 

3. Make a bar graph m poster board cf students' heights 
in inches (from tallest to shortest)- 

Notes 

1. Hsve students ouess the rcfeasurement in inches of their heads* 
waists, feet, Itc, Peek with the tape meas ure. 
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Small Money 



NUMBERS 30 



Spinnct 11 



The symbols and.naraes for U.S. money are presented through Spinner 
€ard 8. Students s p i h # tak§ coins arid exchange them until someone 
gets two quarters. 

Purposes 

To recognize a penny, nickel, dime, and 
quarter; and the value of each. 

To count coins and exchange eoins of 
equivalent value. 

To rea<J the symbols for coins. 



Toots m& Materials 

penny 

nickel 

dime 

quarter 

Spinner Eard 8 

Spinner board 

"equal s M sign card 

container for money 

Language 



50 per si ass 
40 per class 
39 per class 
24 per class 
1 per class 
1 per el ass 
1 per class 
1 per class 





How much do you have? I have a penny . 

How many cents does it equal? It equals one cent. 

Find the number for one cent. $ .01. 



Try to make 2 quarters. 
How much money do you have? 



I have 25 cents. 



Eari you iriake change for a quarter? Yes* I can. 

Sorry* I can't 



penny 

nickel 

dime 

quarter 

cent 

S .01 

$ .id 

$ .25 

$.01- 
$.74 



Procedure 

1. Make a number sentence by potting the "equals" sign 
between groups of coins that have the same value. Make 
change with different kinds of coins. 

2. Spin the arrow. Take that amount of cents in one coin. 
Exchange coins for one with greater value when you can. 

3. Play until someone gets two quarters. 
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A Dollar 



NUMBERS 31 



Spinner 12 



Using Spinner Sard 8, sctidehts recognize and read, amounts of money 
from one cent to a dollar and combinations of a dollar and eehts. 



Purposes 

To read and write combinations 
of dollars and cents. 

To make combinations of coins 
to equal a dollar. 

tools and Materials 

nickel 
dime 
quarter 
dollar 

Spinner board 
Spinner Card 3 
calculator 



40 per class 
30 per class 
24 per class 
20 per class 
1 per class 
1 per class 
optional 




Language 



How much is this? it's 85 cents. 

Write 85 cents. $.85 . 

flow many cents in a dollar? 

Make one dollar. 
Show me. 



100 cents. 



How many coins do you have? I have 3 ebins and 2 
dollar bills dollar bills. 



dollar 
quarter 
nickel 
dime 



s.ei-si.os 

1-100 



Procedure 

1. Find a few coins that can be combined to equal a dollar. 

2. Spin tine arrow and take the amount indicated. The 
first student to get one dollar or more wins. 

Notes 

1. Have students make an inventory of all the coins at the beginning 
of class. Count and take inventory again when class is over. 

2. Continue playing until a student gets two dollars and fifty 
cents or more. 
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Bigger Money 



NUMBERS 31 



Spinner 13 



Students spin and take pennies, nickels ^ dimes * and quarters to 
equal the amount on Spinner Card 9; 

Purposes 

To recognize coins and number 
symbols for U.S. money. 

to ccrobine coins of different values 
to equal a given amount of money. 



tools and Materials 

penny 

nickel 

dime 

quarter 

dollar 

Spinner board 
Spihrier Card 9 
pencil 
paper 

La nguag e 



50 per class 
4B per class 
30 per class 
24 per class 

20 per class 
1 per class 
1 per class 
I each 
1 each 




Row much is that? It's iq_ cents. 

What do you need? I need 7Q cents. 

How many cents does a quarte r equal? 
A quarter equals 4>5~cehts. 

Do you heed any quarters? Yes, I do* 

No, I don't. 



Can you give me change for a quarter? 

Yes, I can. 
Sorry, I can't. 

How much change do you have? I have _ 



cants. 



qu arter 
penny 
nickel 
dime 



$.05-$3.00 



Procedure 

1; Combine coins to make the amounts on Spinner Card 9. 

2. Decide the amount of money a student will have to get 
to "win." 

3. Spin the arrow. Take the coins which equal the amount 
the arrow points to; 

4. Continue playing until someone wins. 
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NUMBERS 33 



Your Weight 



Measurement 9 



Students measure their weight in pounds and mark it on. a number 
line. They make a list of their names, in order of weight, from 
lightest to heaviest. 

Purposes 

To measure, read and record 
weight in pounds. 

To make a number line that 
shows students 1 weights. 

To make a list of names that 
is in order of people's weight. 

Tools and Materials 

bathroom scale 1 per class 

marker 2 per class 

paper 15 per class 

masking tape 1 roll per class 



Language 




Look at the scale. 

Row much do you weigh? 

How much does he weigh? 
she 

Write your name. 
Write 95 pounds. 



I weigh 95 pounds. 

He weighs 95 pounds 
She 



Like this: 95 LB. 



A- 



Who is the lightest? Vang is the lightest, 



1 ightest 

heaviest 

1 ighter 

heavier 

light 

heavy 

1-200 
tB. 



Procedure 



1. Draw a number line from 0-200 on many sheets of 
paper taped to eaeh other along the wall. 



I- Get on the scale. Have two students read the 

scale, and agree on your weight. Mark your weight 
on the number line and your name next to it. 

3. Compare who is lightest and heaviest. Put names 
and weights on a 1 ist on the blackboard, with 
the lightest person's name at the top. 

Notes 

1. Bring objects to class. Guess their weights, weigh them and 
make a list from lightest to heaviest on the blackboard. 
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Trial and Errer 



NUMBERS 34 



C ounting 3 



r 



Students play a game of logic moving colored wooden bleaks, on three 
pieces of paper, Ihe object of the game_is to move a stack of blocks 
from 1 piece of paper to another in the fewest number of moves 

Purposes 

To write numbers on a form. 
To test your guess. 
To work within a set of rules. 

Tools and Materials 



penci 1 

score sheet 
wooden blocks 
(Cuisenaire Rods) 

blue 

red 

white 

green 

yel low 
paper (8j x 11) 



1 each 
1 each 
1 per pair 



3 per pair 




Rules 



1. Move only 1 block at a time. 

2. Move only the top block in a stack, 

3. Make only one stack on a paper. 

4. Put only small blocks on top of larger blocks. 

5. Move only oh the paper squares. 



Language 



Hove the block 1 space. 

Put the red block on top, 

Count the moves. 

How many blocks? 
How many moves? 
Write it down. 



^ Guess how many moves. 



Can you do that? You can do that. 

You can't do that. 



What is the least number of moves? 

15 is the least. 



green 
yellow 
white 
blue 

on top 

on the bottom 
in the middle 
on the right 
on the left 

1-30 
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Trial and Error 



NUMBERS 34 



Counting 3 



! Problem 



Move the stack of blocks frdn; the paper on the right to the paper 
in the ruddle. 



4. Move the blocks back to the original paper. Count and 
record the moves . 

5. Add another block and repeat the procedure. This time 
estimate the number of moves. Write your guess and the 
results on the score sheet. 



Holes 

1. Continue the name by adding a block to the stack, until students 

are working with 5 blocks. 
?. Have the students work in pairs and compare their results. 





Procedure 

i. 



Move the blocks from one paper to another. 
Count the number of moves it takes. 
Write aown the number on the score sheet* 



Lesson Planning 



There are many ways to plan a lesson— as many ways as there are 
teachers. What is important is that you find a system for planning 
that helps you with your teaching. For some teachers, this means . 
writing everything down in great detail. For others, it means making 
a few notes of special activities. Other teachers make their plans 
right after a class has ended. What is the system that works best 
for you? 

Even though there are many ways to write a plan, all effective 
lessons contain a mini-mum of key elements: 

1. Content: what the lesson is about; what the students are 

to learn; the subject matter. 

2. Purposes: what the students are to do with the content ; 

the objectives. 

3. Techniques: the activities and procedures you use to helo 

the students learn. 

4. Assessment: an opportunity for students to show you what 

they have learned; to help you decide what to 
do next. 

In planning, you need to take these elements into account in some 
way. You also need to consider the needs, abilities and personalities of 
the students. And you need to consider how much time is available to you 
to teach the lesson. The clearer and more conscious you are abou^ these 
elements, the more effective and purposeful your plans— and your teaching- 
can become. 

In addition to these elements, your lesson plan also reflects the 
principles you hold about learning, teaching and the subject matter. 
Your beliefs or opinions about how people learn will affect your choice 
of objectives, techniques, what and how you assess— even what you choose 
to teach; 

On the following pages, there is a sample lesson plan for one lesson 
in the curriculum. It is presented to show you one way to plan. It is 
not the only way, nor is it the best way. Use it to help you define your 
own planning system for this and the other lessons in the curriculum. 

How would you plan this lesson? 
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Study Lesson 4 below How would you plan this lesson? 



Lesson 4 
Extension Cords 
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Lesson Planning 
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LESSOM PLAN 

Warm- Up Greet the students. Engage them in small talk; 

Remove the tools and materials from the container and 
put there on a table in front of the class. 

As you take them from the container , ask the question, 
"How many?" Elicit the appropriate answer (e.g. "one, 
two, three"). Continue asking this question as you put 
the tools and materials on the table. 

With all the tools and Materials on the table» have the 

Answerr students ask and answer questions about them, using 

"how many? s One student points to one itec; (or more) 
and asks, "How many?" The student who answers then points 
to other items and asks another student. 



Requesting Point to a tool or material and ask, "What's this?" 

Information Elicit the response, "I dcri't know." Don't provide the 
names of the items. Encourage students to ask if they 
want to know the names (e.g. "What's this?" "It's a wire.") 



Present the 
Activity 



Show students a rompleted extension cord. Point to the 
materials they need to make one. Give each student the 
tools and materials. Ask each one to make an extension 
cord like the model ("Make one like this.") 



Makin g t he 
Product 



Students work on the task. Circulate to check their work, 
Point out students whose work is accurate. 



T esting the 
Product 



Check the extension cords with a test light. Show the 
student who finishes first how to use the test light to 
check the cord. If the student's extension is good, give 
the test light to that student, who becomes the "tester" 
of the others' extension cords. (If the extension is not 
good, tell the student to fix it.) 

Have students whose cords are hot working look at one 
which is made correctly to help them fix theirs. En- 
courage students to help each other ("Can you help her?" ) 
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Using the As students finish their cords, have their) attach the cords 

Product one by one to a lamp. Give the first student instructions 

(e^g; "Plug iri^the extension.") to attach the extension 
cord to the lanp. Then tell the student, "Turn on the 
lamp." If the lamp lights, the cord works. This student 
then tells a second student to do the same things^ The 
second tells a third, and so on— until all students do it. 



Action 
Sequence 



Take the lan$> to one end of the rdoia where there is no 
outlet. Indicate that you cannot plug in the lamp. Ask one 
student to plug in his/Ser extension into the lan^. That 
student asks another, and so on until all the cords form 
a long chain. Finally , plug the extensions into an outlet 
and turn on the lamp. Have students repeat the procedure 
to unplug their cords ("Unplug the extension.")* 



Vocabulary Gather students around the table where there are a screw- 

driver, a wire, a razor knife and an extension cord. Ask 

students, "Pick up the and "Show roe the 

Students respond with the appropriate action. Have stu- 
dents give each other instructions. 



Game Divide students into two teams to play a game. Two menv 

bers from each team come before the class. Show them a 
picture of an item. They must give the command so that 
one of their team picks up that item. (Give points for 
correct commands and responses.) 



Inventory Put the container for the tools on the table. Students 

pick up the tools* count them and put them away. Give 
students instructions ("Pick up the screwdrivers.") , then 
ask them, "How many?" When they give the correct answer, 
point to the container and tell them to put the tools away 
(Put the screwdrivers over there."). Continue until every- 
thing is put in the container. 



Safety To show the students the dangers of a short circuit § take 

fiemcmstration apart one socket on ah extension cord arid connect a single 
strand of wire to the wrong screw. Ask the students to 
stand back. Then plug in the extension, so that students 
can see the blue flare caused by the short circuit. Give 
appropriate warnings ("Be careful!"). 

Through an interpreter aide, explain the short circuit to 
the students. After the explanation* ask them: 

How can you prevent a short circuit? 
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cm i nu_iio 

Guessing Game . For. additional practice. with the language, put 
pictures of the tools and materials on flashcards. Gn another set, 
put the numbers 1-10. A student comes before the class and takes 
a card from each pile. Not showing it, he/she asks the class, 

"What is this? 6 They guess by saying, "It's a ." The student 

answers with "Yes" or "No". 6nce they guess the items the student 
then asks, "Hew many?". The class guesses until they get the right 
number. Continue with another student. 

Find the dumber. Put pictures of various numbers of extension 
cords on flashcards. Distribute a set of these cards to students 
in groups of 4. Students ask each other how many materials are 
needed to make that number of cords (e.g. "How many wires?", 
"How many screws?"). 

Tell He What . To practice the instructions, play a game where 
the students mime certain steps of the activity (e.g. "Unplug the 
extension.", "Turn on the lamp.", "Be careful!"). The others must 
guess the action. Vary this by making it a contest between teams. 
Set a time limit for students to mime the actions. 

Numbers Lesson. Teach the next numbers lesson in the sequence. 
Use the lesson as an opportunity to practice language from the 
lesson (e.g. "What's this?", "Can you help him/her?"). 



VARIATIONS 
Activity 

Demonstration. Instead of allowing the students to find out how 
to make an extension cord on their own, show them how to do it. 
Take apart the socket, strip the wires, twist the ends and attach 
them neatly to the terminals and then reassemble the socket. Do 
the same for the plug. (Another option 1s to take apart just the 
socket.) 

Making It Better . After all students have tested their extensions, 
show the students the Inside of the model cord. Ask students to 
look inside their sockets and plugs and to make any changes 1f they 
see a heed. 

Participant. Participate 1n the task alongside students as a 
ir hTl?er\ Don't direct their efforts, just give them a hand. 
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Lessen Planning 



YARiATIOXS (cont'd) 
Language 

Requesting Help . Before you beg*h the activity* teach the students 
a ritual tor requesting help. Have the students memorize the lines 
and practice the ritual, then, when the occasions arise during the 
activity, make sure that they use the ritual. 

- Can you help me? 
+ Excuse me? 

- Help me* please. 
* Sure. 

Vocabulary . In presenting the tools and materials* pass them around 
so that all students can examine them silently. Have themjisten as 
you repeat^the name of each one. Then involve them in actions^ by 

giving commands (e.g. "Pick uo the ."). Next, ask the students 

to name the tools ("What's this?"}. 

Pronunciation. Include a brief pronunciation exercise at the end of 
the lesson. 

Lesson 

Rationale. Begin the lesson by telling the students what the pur- 
pose of the lesson is and why they are doing the activity. 

Feedback . At the end of the lesson, ask the students to state what 
they have learned. Allow them time to think about the question. 
Don't force them to talk if they are not ready. 

N9TES 

Use an Inventory Form which studeftts fill out before and after the 

activity. 

For demonstration purposes, bring in a faulty extension cord so that 
the student "tester" knows how to spot a bad cord with the test light. 
Use this cord for »he demonstration of the short circuit. 



Compare your lesson plan with the 
one above. 

How was your plan the same? 
Different? 

Why? 
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Techniques 



Hew do you teach? What are the exercises, the activities, the pro- 
cedures that you use m class to make it easier for the students to learn? 
Every teacher collects a number of techniques which fit his/her per- 
sonality and which reflect _hjs/frar beliefs about learning and about how 
people learn best. This sectic/n contains a selection of basic teaching 
techniques that many teachers have found useful and effective. 

These techniques are. presented as a resource l^istj not as the answers 
to all your teaching challenges. It is not a comprehensive list; there 
are many other techniques and activities thai you can also use. The 
techniques do hot reflect or "belong to" any particular methodology or 
teaching approach. The main thing that they have in common is that 
they emphasize students' participation in class. 

The techniques are arranged in categories, which correspond tt dif- 
ferent jobs in teaching . These categories show that techniques can be 
used for a particular purpose, e.g. for presentation or for class man- 
agement, fiahy techniques, however, can be ured for more than one pur- 
pG%e. Demonstration, for example, is listed as a technique for present- 
ation, but it can also be used for correction i assessment—even for 
giving instructions. The categories are: 



1. 


Presentation 


2. 


Explanation 


3. 


Correction 


4. 


Class Management 


5. 


Structured Practice 


6. 


Activity Operation 


7. 


Communication 


8. 


Communication Games 


9. 


Cultural Exploration 


IB. 


Pronunciation 


Hi 


titeracy 


\i\ 


Assessment 



The descriptions of the techniques are brief and are intended to 
give you the basic information about how and why to use them. You will 
need to adapt them to fit the subject matter and the students you are 
teaching. You will also have to choose when to use them and how to in- 
corporate them into your lesson plan. 

0f course, knowing which techniques you want to use is only part of 
the answer to the question of how to teach. You need to $e able to carry 
out the tcchniques--you need to be able to do them. It is not always the 
techniques that make a teacher effectives more often it is the teacher 
who makes techniques effective. 
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Techniques 



Presentation 

1. Objects 

2. Pictures 

3. Demonstration 

4. Definition 

5. Situation 

6. Translation 

7. Images 

Explanation 

1. Deduction 

2. Induction 

3. Reflection 

Correction 



1. Recognition 

2- 



Class Management 

1 . Large Group 

2. Small Groups 
3„ Individuals 
4. Instructions 

5- Interpreter Aides 

Structured Practice 

1. Repetition 

2. Substitution 

3. Transformation 

4. Question- Answer 

5. Charts 

6. Spinners 

7. Action Sequence 

8. Reconstruction 



Activity Operations 
\. Operation 

Congnuyiicat4on 

1 . Dialogues 

2. Constructaldg 

3. Cummlngs Device 

4. Picture Story 

5. Spiel 

6. Narrative 

7. Recitation 

8. Characters 



ion uam^s 

li Twenty Questions 

2. Concentration 

3. So Fish 

4. Cubes 

Cultural Exploration 

1. Role Play 

2. Open-Ended Story 
3- Valuation 

4. Depictions 

5. Picture Interpretation 

6. Simulation 

7. Songs 

8. Proverbs 

Pronunciation 

1. Minimal Pairs 

2. Orat Cues 

3. Visual Cues 

4. Sound Contrast 

5. Pirected_Repetitic!i 

6. Minima! Sets 



Literacy 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



ing 
Bietatidri 
Scrambles 
Hangman 
Tic Tac Toe 
Bingo 



Assessment 



1. Picture Description 

2. Open-Ended Tasfc 

3. Interview 

4. Feedback 

5. Matching 

6. Cloze 

7. Skits 
8. 



Techniques: Presentation 



The purpose of these techniques is to convey meaning— to help students 
understand. The focus, what the student needs to understand! can vary. 
It might be a new sound r a piece of information^ a step in an activity 
or a hew word. 

OBJECTS 



Students associate language with an object. 



1. Indicate the cbject to students. 

2. Give/Elicit the word for the 
object. 

Fol low-U p 

Repeat the procedure if students 
did hot understand. 

Options 

Students hold or touch the object. 




PICTURES 



Students associate language with a visual image—a picture, a 
photograph or a drawing. 



1. Indicate the picture to students. 

2. Give/Elicit the word or expression. 

Follow-Up 

Check students 1 understanding by asking 
them to produce the language. 

Options 

Use pictures to show students what to 
do— instead of what to say s e.g. a 
picture of the steps in an activity. 






A banana I 
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Techniques: Presentation 



'DEMONSTRATION 



Students associate meaning with actions. 
Procedu re 

1. Perform the action. 

2. Elicit/Give the word or expression, 



To check students 1 understanding, have 
them perform the action. 

Options 

Combine actions with objects or pic- 
tures* 




14 cold* 



DEFINITION 



Students associate new meanings from language they already know. 
Em cedure 

1. Say the new word or expression. Hungry. 

2. Give/Elicit the definition. When Irrj hungry, 

Follow-up l wanrto 

j^utiaS give uie definition. 
Options 

Use synonyms and antonyms. 



SITUATION 



| Students get the meaning of a word or expression through the 
description of a context or situation. 

P rocedu re 



1. Describe a situation. 

2. Give/Elicit the new word or 
expression. 

Follow-Up 

Students re-tell the situation. 

Options 

Include pictures, objects or 
demonstrations. 



Jen is 30(115 +0 the 
rnovfes. ^ Vttkef tests 
*Z. Jen has 
Jen can*f see ttve 
movTds. Why no fc ? 

He doesn't tov« 
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Techniques: Presentation 



'RANSLATION 



Students associate new words or expressions with those of their 
own language. 


Procedure 

1. Say the word or expression. 


Screwdriver. 


2. Give/Elicit the equivalent 
in the students' language. 




Fol low-Up 




Students translate the word 
back into the target language. 





IMAGES 



Students use their imagination to get at meaning by using 
Cuisenaire rods to represent objects, scenes or people. 

Procedure 



1. Arrange rods to 
scene. 



ize a 



2. Describe the scene. 

3. Give/El ie it the new word or 
expression. 

Follow-Up 

Students refer to the rods and 
say the new words or expressions, 

Options 

Include pictures or written 



The Kitchen 



D 



Bp 
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Techniques; Explanation 



The purpose of these techniques is to help students to make, sense 
out of the subject matter— especially to see relationships between 
parts. Usually, this means understanding the "rules" of subject 
matter, e.g. how to make words plural or how to make solid connect- 
ions in soldering. 



DEDUCTION 



Students are given ah explanation— a rule—and apply it to 
specific examples. 

Procedure 



1. Prese/nt the rule. 

2. Give examples te> the 
students. 



3. Students a 
to the exa 



the rule 
es. 

Follow-Up 

Students give other examples 
that follow the rule. 

Students give exceptions to 
the rule. 

Options 

Give the rule and ask the 
students to provide examples, 



Add m $* ft make 
a noun plural. 




INDUCTION 



From a series of examples, students discover the explanation, 


Procedure 

1. Give examples to the 
students. 

2 Students find the rule. 


f. drive ft t* John. 

Owe it to Mm* 
2. <Sfre tt* tx> Su«n. 

Crfye it ko her. 




Follow-Up 


fc J\ 




Students ijive other examples 
that follow the rule. 






Students give exceptioms. 
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Techniques: Explanation 



REFLECTION 



From a random sample of examples, students find rules and 
make explanations for themselves. 

Procedure 



1. Put the subject matter 
before the students, 

2. Ask students to make 
observations or explana- 
tions. 

3. Tell students if their 
explanations are correct 
or not. 

Follow-Up 

Students give other examples 
to support their explanations. 

Options 

Allow students to ask questions 
about the subject matter. 



• Whit is y**r nam*.' 

• tee. Wfetf 1 * Y*» f * ? 

• ^nn. Where doy** 
live? 

- X live tn town. 



n 
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Techniques: Correction 



The purpose. of these techniques is to point out errors to students and 
to provide cues to help students correct them. 



RECOGNITION 



Students realize that they have made ah error. 



1. Call students 1 attention 
to the error. 




Options 



Make a note of the error and 



point it out later. 



Tell the i tudent that there 
is an error. 




Use gestures: shake your head. 



wag your finger. 



Use facial expressions: 





Pause in silence to alio** the 
student to find the error. 



Note 



You need to decide which errors 
to point out to the students 
and when to do this. 
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Techniques: Correction 



CUES 

Students use cues to correct their errors. 
Procedure 

1; The student makes an error. My rwmg Ltt. 

2. Point out the error. 

3. Give the cue. 

4. The student works to correct 
it. 

Options 

Tell the student how to correct ( Pw *" 12 ,n - 
the error. \^€*i+en&e. 

Demonstrate the correct form. 

use gestures. 



Use symbols. 




Use written language. 



indicate another student who 
has the correct form. 



Pause in silence and allow the 
student t.s work to correct it. 




Technique!: Class Management 



The purpose of these techniques is to help students work on specific 
tasks. They accompany other techniques as ways of relating to stu- 
dents and involving them in class. 

LARGE GROUP 

Students work on tasks together, as a class. 

1. Set the task. 

2. Students participate 1 . 
Options 

Students respond together. 

: Half the studencS respond. 



Work with a small group, 
with the rest of the students 
as observers. 



Work with one student, with the 
rest of the students as 
observers. 



Choose a seating arrangement 
which allows students to work 
together. 



6 C 



t 

Teacher 
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Techniques: Class Management 



SMAbb GROUPS 



Students work en tasks in groups of three, four or in pairs. 


Procedure 




I. Set the task. 




2. Students participate. 




Follow-Up 




Students report cm their tasks 
to the large group* 




Options 




Set a task which asks 
students to prepare one 
result. 


LOOK Ar rnCSC PJCXWCy 

And- * dMU^goC. 


Set a task which asks 
students to shore individual 
results. 


Describe your dM^fAM^ 


Students work alone before 
working in small groups. 




Choose a_ seating arrangement 
which allows students to work 
together. 




Note 




forking together in small groups 
calls for students to cooperate 
with each other. 





Techniques: Class Management 



INDIVIDUALS 

Students work alone on tasks. 
Procedure 



2. Students work individually. 



Students report on their tasks. 



Work with one student, with 
the rest of the students as 
observers. 



Set different tasks for indi- 
vidual students, based oh their 
heeds and abilities. 



Set different tasks for indi- 
viduals, while working with 
the large group. 



Allow .Individual students to 
set their own tasks. 



i. Set the task. 



your fttwily £r£fc. 



Options 
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Technique*: Class Management 



INSTRUCTIONS 



Students understand what they are supposed to do. 
Procedure 

h Tell students what to do. Uittn and nep**K 

GhecR to see if students 
understood the instructions. 

Options 

Demonstrate the instructions. 
Use gestures. 



Use language which is at the 
students' level. 



Students give a summary of 
the instructions. 



Set time limits for activities, 



State a specific result that 
you expect from the activity. 



State the purpose of tfte 
activity. 
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Techniques: Class Management 



IN TERPRETER AIDES 

Teaching assistants translate what you and the students say so 
that everyone understands. 



Speak clearly and slowly. 

Use language that the aide 
can understand. 

Pause regularly for the aide 
to translate. 

Repeat what you said, when 
necessary. 

To make sure you have under- 
stood* summarize the aide's 
translations into English. 

Before class* inform the aide 
of the content and objectives 
of your lesson. 

Before class, review the ma- 
terial to te translated with 
the aide. 



Interpreter aides should hot" let 
their own opinions affect their 
translations. 



Procedure 



2. Aide translates. 



1. You/Students speak. 
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Techniques: Structured Practice 



The purpose of these techniques is to give students practice in ma- 
nipulating the subject matter. Students work with i a limited number 
of items* following a structured procedure to improve grammatical 
accuracy or develop expertise. 



REPETITION 



Students do something again—performing an action or saying 
a word or sentence. 


Procedure 

1. Students perform ah action. 


Hell©. 


2. Students do it again. 


Hello- 


Follow-Up 


Hello. 


Continue until students have got 
it right or until they heed to 
stop. 




Options 




Students direct their own 
repetition at their own pace. 





SUBSTITUTION 



Students replace certain words or expressions in a sen***?? 
pattern. 

Procedure 



1. Present the model pattern 
and the cue. 

2. Students make the 
substitution. 

3. continue with other cues. 



Students explain the rule. 

Options 

Students provide the words to 
be substituted. 

Use pictures as cues. 



X «m here. 

I. 
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Techniques: Structured Practice 



TRANSFORMATION 



Students change sentences in a particular way- -changing one 
sentence pattern into another. 

Procedur e 

1. Present the model trans- 
formation. 

2. Say the sentence. 

3. Students change the sentence. 

F ollow-Up 

Students change the transform- 
ations back to the original 
sentence!. 



This iS a fi*f\ 
Is fctti's 4 H**? 
Jhfib is * book 




Options 




Students give other sentences 
which fellow the model trans- 
formation. 



QUESTION-ANSWER 



Students ask and answer questions. The answers are controlled. 



1. Present the model question 
and answer. 

2. Ask the question amd give 
the cue. 

3. Students answer. 
Fallow-Up 

Students ask the questions. 
Options 

Use pictures or symbols to 
cue student answers. 

Use symbols to cue differ- 
ent kinds of questions. 
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Technique!: Structured Practice 



CHARTS 



Students mrke statements or ask and answer questions based 
on infonrat ion arranged on a wall chart. 

Procedu re * 



1. Present the information 
on the chart. 

2. Students make statements 
about the chart. 

3. Ask questions about the 
information. 

4. Students answer. 
Fol low-Up 

Students ask questions. 

Students make as nnany 
statements as they can about 
the chart in 30 seconds. 

Opt ions 

Put pictures on the chart. 

Sample Charts 

Cardboard clocks with noveable 
hands* 

Bus schedules. 
Street maps. 



4 E 



A Street 



5 Street 



HOSPITAL} 



c 
d 

Z 



SPINNERS 



Students spin the arrow and give the response that the arrow 
points to on a spinner card. 

Procedure 

1. Students spin the arrow. 

2. Students give the response 
that the arrow points to. 



Options 



Responses can be oral* written 
or actions. 

Use more than one spinner to 
vary responses. 




Two plus fcwd 
is four. 
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Techniques: Structured Practice 



ACTION SEQUENCE 



Students perform actions in response to directives or caifnands. 
Procedure 

1. Give the directives. 

2. Students perfonn the 
actions. 

Fblltiw^Up 

Students give the directives. 
:lons 

Students describe their actions. 
Use pictures to cue directives. 



71 




RECONSTRUCTION 



Students recembine words from a 11st of sentences to make 
new sentences. 

Procedure — 



1. On the blackboard, put a 
series of sentences that 
students already know. 

2 . Students make new sentences 
using only the wo rds oh 
the blackboard. 

j. Tell the students if their 
sentences are correct or hot 

£o4_4_ow^Ud_ 

Students write their sentences 
on the blackboard. 

Options 

Students make short dialogues 
from the sentences. 



£fs on B\e "table. 

Give the p*p«r 
to me. 

1 m here. 



The table is here 
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Techniques: Activity Operations 



In these techniques, students work with tools and materials to carry 
eat a procedure which usually leads to a specific end result. Seme 
examples are: operating a sewing machine, snaking coffee or making 
something out of wood. Students get information (e.g. how a sewing 
machine works) and learn how to use tools (e.g. a saber saw). They 
also learn language associated with the activity. 



OPERATION 



Students carry out ah activity, using tools and materials to 
achieve the end result. 



Procedure 



1. Present the activity. 



2. Distribute the tools and 
materials. 



3. Students carry but the 
activity. 




Students check their work. 



Option I 





Do not tell them how to do it. 



Students check their work. 
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Techniques: Activity Operations 



OPERATION 



Option 2 

Demonstrate the steps of the 
activity. 



OPTION 3 



Use pictures to show the steps 
of the activity. 




Present language to describe ^ f . 

the steps of the activity. T ** fc wc srnng. 

Measure yaw fit*^. 



Techniques: Communication 



The purpose of these techniques is to help students use language to 
express themselves and to communicate with otfiers. 

DIALOGUES 

| Students rnemdnze phrases and sentences which are part of 
common, everyday conversations. 

1. Present the dialogue. 

2. Students memorize the 
lines. 



In pairs* students perform 
the dialogue. 

Options 

Include appropriate non-verbal 
language (gestures, facial ex- 
pressions, etc.). 

Use puppet's or props for the 
parts of the dialogue. 

To help students memorize* 
write the dialogue on the board 
and gradually erase words until 
nothing remains. 




esNSTRueTAbes 



Students make their own dialogues from a list of words and 
expressions. 


Procedu re 










1. Write the words on the blackboard. 






2. In pairs, students create short 
dialogues. 








3. Students perform the dialogues. 








Put pictures on the blackboard 
instead of words. 






?© 




e 


_ t 


® 
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Techniques: Communication 



;UKMINGS DEVICE 



From a list on the blackboard, students insert words or phrases 
into "holes" in a short conversational exchange. 

Procedure 



1. Present the exchange and 
the words and phrases. 

2. Students practice the 
exchange and the substi- 
tutions. 

3. In pairs, students per- 
form exchanges. 

Follow-Up 

Students put the exchange into 
a lowier conversation. 

Options 



Use pictures or symbols to cue 
words and phrases. 

Students provide language items 
for th-> "holes." 



- Which bus qoes to -Hi ? 
♦ Number iil . 

- Whirrs frh* bus stop? 
+ It's JSL. 

(1) hosfibi! 
b4nK 

i> 

nirots the sfr&f 



PICTURE STORY 



Students follow a sequence of pictures to tell a story 
Procedure 

1. Present the pictures and 
tell the story. 

2. Student- re- tell the story. 

Follow-Up 

Students act out the story in 
a role plsy. 

Options 



Ask students questions about 
the story. 

Choose picture stories that 
have a cultural topic. 
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Technique:: Communication 



SPIEL 



Students prepare a short talk which they give to the rest of 
the class. 



Procedure 

1. Write a number of key words 
on the blackboard. 

2. Students prepare a 36-second 
talk using the words. 

3. Students give their spiels 
to the rest of the class. 

Fol low-Up 

Students summarize each others* 
spiels. 

Options 

Choose werd r "hat are related 
tc a particui ar topic. 

Use pictures rihstead of key words. 



heiU a the 



baby 



NARRATIVE 



Students talk about a short descriptive paragraph on a particu- 
lar topic. 

Procedure 



1. Present the narrative. 

2. Ask questions about it. 

3. Students answer the questions. 
Fol low-Up 

Students re-tell the narrative. 

Options 

Use a picture to illustrate the 
narrative. 



i\>«* ot coffee <n a 
cvp. ftor hot mHr 
mio Hit C*p. Aid 

4hc coffo . 




L 



RECITATION 



Students supply missing inforroation in a series of structured 
expressions to make stateasents about themselves. 

Procedure 

h Present the recitation with in- , 
formation about yourself. namt ,s 

2. Ask questions about it. lm ^ r<rp| — 

3. Students answer the questions. 

4. Students write their own * UiC an 
recitations. 

5. Students present their recitations. 
Follow-Up 

Hake a chart with information from 
the recitations. 

Options 

Students ask the questions that 
will elicit the answers in their 
recitations. 



CHARACTERS 



Students create identities for persons in photographs or draw- 
ings and present their 'characters** to the rest of the cla^s. 

Procedure 

1. Put biographical categories on 
the blackboard. 



2. Students supply this information 
about the person in their photo. 

3. Students present their characters. 

Follow-Up 

Students role pljiy encounters be- 
tween their characters. 

Students return periodically to their 
characters to add information about them. 

Options 

Students draw pictures of their charac- 
ters instead of using photographs. 



She i tOyw% old, 
Sue fc'O *i- a 

r — " — ■ 
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Techniques: Communication Games 



The purpose of these techniques is to provide students with bppdrturii ties 
for spontaneous, natural use of language through games. 

TWEmiTY questions 



Students ask questions of ome person to guess the name of a 
famous person, ah animal or an object. 

Procedure 

1. Give one student a card with 
a name on it. 

£. Students ask this person ques- 
tions (only those requ*Hn$ 
yes-no answers). 

3. Give the name to the students 
if they have not guessed it 
aiter twenty questions. 

Options 



Students ask only ten questions. 

Set a time limit for questions 
(e.§. three minutes). 

Students choose the names. 




CONCENTRATION 



Students compete to match pairs of index cards by remembering 
their location. The student with the most pairs wins. 

Procedure 

L Lay the cards face down in 
coluEfls ar>- rows. 

2. Taking turns, students turn 
over two cards. If they don't 
match, students turn them 

t back over. 

t 

j 3. When a match is made, the stu- 

! dent removes the cards and 

j takes another turn. 

i Options 

Students say a sentence with the 
words when they make a match; 

Some matches: pictures with words 
numbers with words 
parts of a sentence 



QPP 
S3 
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Techniques: Communication Games 



GO F 

r 



ISH 



Students play a card game where they ask each otnsr for cards 
to rake pairs: The student *ho gets the most pairs wins. 

Procedure 

1. Prepare a set of matching 
cards. 

2. In small groups^ students 
take turns asking each other 
for cards to match those they 
have in their hand. 

3. tehen students don^t have the 
cards * they say* -Go fish! r 

4. Students take a card from 
the pile. 

5. Continue until all cards have 
beeri matched. 

Option s ^ <*> ! 

Pu* pictures on the cards. 
Put phrases or sentences on cards. 




CUBES 



Students throw a cube with pictures on its six sides to cue 
statements or questions. 

Procedure 

1. Present the information on the cube. 

2. Ask questions about the sides. 

3. Students answer the questions. 

4. Students throw the cube. 



asks and another answers about 
the side. 



Students throw two cubes, each with 
different information on its sides. 

students form teams to ask an 
answer the questions. 




-WhaF do you mri ? 
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Technique*: Cultural Exploration 



The purpose of these techniques is to give students an opportunity to 
get Vriforaatiw abojt the culture, to acquire appropriate behavior and 
to _i earn about the values that people of the culture hold- They also 
allow students to make comparisons tfith their own culture. 



ROLE PLAY 



Students take on certain roles and act out specific situations 
that they cmight encounter in the culture. 

'rocedure 

1. Present the situation. ViSi£ fe Htf boctec, 

2. Assign roles to students. 

3. Students role play the 
situation. 

Folio*- t ip 

Students comment on tfte role play. 

Students perfom the role play again. 

Optio n-s 

Include approoHate non-verbal 



behavior (gestures, eye contact* 
facial expressions, etc.}. 

Record the role play and write 
a transcript of what was said. 




OPEN-ENDED STORY 



Students offer endings to an unfinished story which describes a 
situation they might encounter in the culture. They discuss 
implications of their endings. 



Procedure 



li Present the story. 

2. Students create endings. 

3. Students give their endings. 

Follow-Up 

n iscuss implications of the 
various endings. 

Options 

Use a sequence of pictures for the story. 
Students choose one of four endings. 



While fcee ft on i 
Coffee brwk , ofic 
hit tO'VfrrKto bo*r*#* 
hu electric He 
drift •>. At the cm* 
if the tee U«dt 

What tWuli-h* 4c. 
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Techniques: Cultural Exploration 



Students nrsake choices about situations 
behind their choices—their values. 

Procedure 



1; Present the situation, 

2. Present the choices. 

3. Students choose. 

4. Students explain the reasons 
for their choice. 



Students talk aBaot the sources 
of their values. 



Options 



and examine the reasons 



your bess sho*H at 
yon f*f working *oa 
ibw a* year 

0 war* f*sf*r. 
2) q«if Rc job • 



Students coenpare their choices 
arid their values. 



There are no "right* or "wrong" 
values. The purpose is to allow 
students to see and eewnpa-re. 



depiction: 



your job in *ht U S 



Students depict their interpretation of an aspect of the culture 
by making a drawing or by TWDdellihg clay, 

£rocedu re 

1. Present the topic. 

2. Students create their 
depictions. 

3. Students describe what 
their creations mean, 

Fol low-Up 

Students compare their 
depictions. 

Opt io ns 

Students interpret each others' 
depictions. 
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Techniques: Cultural Exploration 



PICTURE INTtKpKtTATim 



r 



Students study a photograph of ah aspect of life in the culture 
and they make observations and interpretations about it. 

Procedu re 

1. Present the picture. 

2. Students study it. 

3i Students make statements 
aboat what they see. 

Follow-Up 

Students compare the aspect 
with their own culture. 

Options 

Use slides or video-tapes. 

Students. bring pictures from 
their culture and interpret 
them. 




SIMULATION 



Set up ah environment in class which approximates a situation 
in the culture. Students play certain roles and carry out 
prescribed tasks in the simulated environment. 

Procedure 



1. Give the students roles j ^^H^ 

2. Prepare the sitting. tK | Mantjir 
props and materials, j C*&itr 

3; Students carry out their 
tasks. 



FbUaw-U p 

Students discuss their observations 
and reactions. 

Op tions 

Use authentic props arcd materials. 

Include roles or tasks which cause 
conflicts or unexpected situations. 
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Techniques: Cultural Exploration 



! Students learn the words and melodies of songs of the culture 
and sing them in class. 

Procedure 

1. Present the song. 

2. Students memorize 
and sing it. 

Fallow-Up 

Present/Elicit information 
about the culture that is 
in the lyrics. 

Op tions 

Choose songs which feature 
certain topics. 




PROVERBS 




Students memorize and interpret proverbs to learn about aspects 
of the culture. 

Proc ed ure 

1. Present the proverb. 

2. Students memorize it. 

3. Students analyze the 
meaning of the proverb. 

f ollow^Mp 

Students give proverbs on the 
same topic from their culture. 

Options 

Students create dialogues in 
which they use the proverbs in 
an appropriate way. 
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Techniques: Pronunciation 



The purpose of these techniques is to help the students master 
pronunciation. 



HINIMAh PAIRS 



Students recognize a difference of one sound in two words and 
pronounce each word correctly. 

Procedure 

1. Put a list of minimal pairs in 
a column on the blackboard. 

2. Read the words. 

3. Stucents indicate the words 
they hear. 

4. Point to words. 

5. Students say them. 
Options 

Use pictures instead of words. 

Number the columns so that students 
can indicate W n -ourid by saying 
:, one M or "two.' 

Say two words (sometimes the same 

word twice, sometimes tfie minimal 
j pair). Students must say 11 same M 

I or "different." 

i 



ORAL CUES 



Students associate pronunciation with noises and other sounds and 
use these to work bri stress, intonation and phrasing. 

Procedure 

1; Say the re, fence *ft yeu jOi**? 

2. Hive t ia oral cu.s. 

3. Students say the ^.itehce. 

4. Repeat oral cue to help PAH ^h-dAfl-PAH-^h ? 
tnem correct c.ror*. 

t — 

! Options 

5 Hum o> tap e\ ths blackboard instead. 
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Techniques: Pronunciation 



VISUAL CUPS 



Students associate pronunciation with marks on the blackboard 
arid use these to work on stress* intonation and phrasing. 



Procedure 



1. Say the sentence. 

2. Put cues on the blackboard. 

3. Students say the sentence. 

4. Point to marks to help them 
correct errors. 



Write the seriterice oil the black- 
board and put marks above the words. 

Use the fingers of your hand to 
represent words arid show stress* 
intonation arid phrasing by gestures 
with the other hand. 

Show formation of irsdivicfcal sounds 
by mouthing therci in an exaggerated 
mariner. 



Wfittf Art y*ct dfiiny: 



SOUND CONTRAST 



Students say words that have the sam* sounds as two wtords witto 
certain specified sounds. 



Procedure 



wind +e It 



1. Put two key words on the black- 
board and underline a sound in 
each one. 

2. Students say words that have these 
sounds. 

3. Write the words under the word 
they indicate. 

4. Stxdfnts decide if the words 
are in the correct column. 

Options 

Put the wqr^s cm^ , 

dents to group according to similar sounds. # _/ 

Use stress and intonation patterns. Hllo 



morning 
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Techniques: Pronunciation 



DIRECTED REPETITION 



Students work on pronunciation by directing the teacher to 
repeat what tSiey say. 

Pr oced u re 

1, individually i students say 
sentences or words. 

2. Repeat what they say. 

3., Stop repeating when the 
student stops. 

jftjt a ti:;t of words or sentences 
Sf> the blackboard. Students uSc 
t*?«se for the exercise. 

Limit the anient cf time far 
each student to have rapeat; 

fete 

It is the student who is directing 
your repetition. It is important 
to repeat what they say in correct 
fornix but do not point but errors 
to the student. 



MINIMAL SETS 



Students recognize the difference of one sound in a set of Words 
and pronounce each word correctly. 

Procedure 

1. Draw a picture to accompany each 
word. 

2. Put each word on a separate card. 

3. Say each word while showing the card. 

4. Point to the wards. 

5. Students say then. 
Options 

Students play Tic Tac Toe by placing the cards 
in a pocket chart or slot board. 
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techniques: Literacy 



The purpose of these techniques is to help students master basic 
reading and writing. 

COPYING 



Students write what they see. 
Procedure 

1. Write a list of words on 
the blackboard. 

2. Students copy the words 
on paper. 

Follow-Up 

Students check their work. 

Options 

Students copy numbers, letters 
Of the alphabet or sentences. 

Students copy from printed 
material . 



DICTATION 



Students write what they hear. 
P roced ure 

1. Read aloud a list of words * 
pausing after each one. 

2. Students write each word. 
Follow-Up 

Students check iMir work. 
Options 

Read numbers t letters of the 
alphabet or numbers. 

Students read aloud what tfvey 
wrote. 

■ 

Students circle words on a 
prepared handout. 
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Techniques: Literacy 



SCRAMBLES 



Students arrange index cards labelled with v:ords in a sequence 
tc make sentences , 

Procedure 

1. Prepare sets of scrambles cn 
index cards or strips of paper. 



Students _ re-arrange the cards 
to make sentences. 



Follow-Up 



Students exchange sets of 
scrambles. 

Students copy the unscrambled 
sentences. 



Options 



Students re-arrahge letters' to 
make words. 

Students rearrange sentences 
to make paragraphs. 

Students make their own scrambles. 



HANGMAN 



Students say letters to spell words they don j t know. For every 
wrong guess, the student who knows the word draws a part of a 
stick figure o* a ^scaffold." If the students make too many 
wrong guesses the stick person is "hanged." 

Procedure 



1. Put the scaffold oh the black- 
bird. Put a row of lines for 
eacfi letter of the word. 

2. Students say letters. 

3. Write correct guesses on 
the lines. 

4. For each wrong guess, draw a 
part of the stick person. 



Students copy the words. 



r 



a b I 
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Techniques: Literacy 



TIC TAG TOE 

Students compete to put three markers in a row on a grid with 
words in the squares. 



1. In pairs * students read 
aloud the word in the 
square where they went to 
put their marker. 

2. Students put their marker 
in that square. 



m 


PULL 




TURN 




VP 




PU5H 


ovr 



3. The first student to get 
three in a row wins. 

Options 

Instead of saying the we ds, 
students find the matching 
word from a set of flashcards. 



BINGO 



Students compete to put markers in a row on a Bingo Card— a grid 
wiuit nuniuerb and cite letters B* I* N* G and 0. 

Procedure 

1. Distribute Bingo Earos and 
markers to st^dc^ts. 

2. From a master list* read 
aloud letter-number combina- 
tions at random. 

3. Students put markers on 
the squares with the appro- 
priate combinations. 

4. the first student to put 
the marker! in a row says 
u j ihgb! 14 and wins. 

Fol Tow-Up 

Check the winner's combinations. 

Options 

Put pictures or words in the scares. 
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Techniques: Assessment 



The purpose of ikzu- techniques is te help you see what your students 
know, what they have learned and what they need to learn. 



PICTURE DESCRIPTION 



Students say as much as they can about a picture. 



1. Post the picture. 

2. Students m**e statements about 
the picture. 

3. Make notes of students' ability. 

Repeat the exercise periodically 
to judge students' progress. 

Options 

Use pictures that feature particular- 
topic areas. 

Students write desc "ptibhs. 




BPEN-EN3ES TASK 



Students do or say as much as they can in a specified task 
(a role play or construction project). 

Procedure 



1. Set the task. 

2. Students do the task. 

3. -teke notes on their work. 

Follow-Up 

Repeat the task periodically 
to judge students' progress. 



Tell mt whflV you. 
See Tn Hte rdcrr\ 



Give students a topic and have 
them talk about it for two minutes. 

For construction tasks, students 
talk about their actions- 
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Techniques: Assessment 



INTERVIEW 



Students respond to a series of questions. 
P rocedure 

1. Prepare a list of questions. 

2. Interview individual students. 

3. Make notes on their ability. 



Interview students regularly to 
judge progress. 

Options 

Record the interviews and have 
students listen to them* 

Prepare questions that elicit 
particular grammar points and 
vocabulary. 

Use pictures. 




FEEDBACK 



Whaf did you 
learn today? 



Students assess their own learning. 
Procedure 

1. Ask students to make statements 
about their own learning.. 

2. Students reflect and respond* 

Follow-Up 

Ask students for feedback on a 
regular basis. 

Options 

Use a translator. 

Ask students to describe their 
strategies for learning. 

Ask students to evaluate your 
teaching. 

Note 

Ask for feedback only if you 
are ready to hear it. 
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Techniques: Assessment 



MATCHING 



Students match s 
Procedure 



s or pictures with words, 



1. Prepare a handout with pictures 

in one column and words in another. 

2. Students draw lines to match pictures 
with the appropriate words. 



3. Check 
Options 


students work. 


PHONE 


4 


Students 


match 




% \ 




words with their meanings, 
beginnings and ends Of 

sentence*. 

questions and answers. 


tern 


9 



CLC2E 



Students write the proper words in the blank spaces in a 
written passage. 

Proce d ure 

1. Prepare a hancout of a paragraph 
with every fifth word missing. 

?. Students read the paragraph and 
write in the missing words. 

Check students 4 



3. 
ions 



Use dialogues with missing words. 



The dn^ttere i3 
on earner. 2 
go fUrt — **y 
rnany tfUHJS. X. 

a p«s»^wh 

frm a — - 
buy t*&ta*i- 
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Techniques: Assessment 



SKITS 



Students show what they have learned by working together 
create characters and a scenario for a skit* which they 
in class. 

Procedure 

1. Set the task. 

2. Students prepare their skits. 

3. Students perform thenu 

4. Hake notes dh their work. 
Follow-Up 

Students comment on the skitSc 
Options 

Students prepare skits in small 
groups. 

Specify topics or areas that 
students snust incorporate in 
their skits. 



to 




STABS 

Students §sk questions to fill in the blank spaces on a 
written sheet. 

Procedure 

1. Prepare two diagrams and two 
question sheets. 

2. Each pair of students has the 
same diagram but different items of 
information are missing. 

3. Students work in pairs to fill 
U the missing information by 
asking questions. 

Ask each pair of students to compare 
their diagrams. 

Options 

Use pictures or symbols. 

Prepare dyad diagrams of streets, 
schedules i store aisles - 9 cabinets * 
shelves, refrigerators, et c. 
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Appendix: t 



ELECTRICITY: TECHNICAL NOTES 

Soldering A Terminal: 

Pat all the necessary tools and materials oft tile table. Plug in the 
spidering iron and put it on the soldering irov< Holder. Bend the ends 
of your tinned wires so that they will fit correctly into the terminal 
(see illustration). Put a little flux on the terminal Where you are 
going to attach the wire. Melt a little solder onto the tip of the sol- 
dering iron. Heat up the terminal by touching the spidering Iron and 
melted solder on it. After the solder ha* melted onto the terminal , 
take the soldering iron away and lS>v the tinned wire on the solder. Then 
touch the soldering iron to the wire iftd bring 1t* the melted solder, 
and the terminal all up to tta* same temperature. If necessary add a bit 
more 'older. Remove the soldering iroru Hold the wire against the 
terminal until it cools. If you i?ove the wire the soldered connection 

will not be strong or conduct electricity well. Solder a number cf 

terminals and compare jour results to the terminals in the illustration. 



wife *mJI i**u,_U<iv«* 




t»i ****** 




«•* •«* 





f\«.c« ^W>«« 




4V« W#*U^%** *W*\J U 
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Appendix: 1 



Demonstrating A Sh ort Circuit: 

Shew students how dangerous electricity can be and how to recognize an 
improperly wired plug or socket. Take apart the socket of ah extension 
cord. Use a test light, as shown jn illustration 1 , to ot<nbhstrate that 
the socket is properly wired when the bulb does not light up. Now take 
a single strand of lampcord from one of the terminals and attach it to 
the other terminal as shown in illustration 2. (This can actually 
happen by mistake when a socket is not carefully wired). Use the test 
light again and the bulb will Hgh* up* indicating a bad connection. 
Put the socket on the table or floor; have everyone stand back to ob- 
serve, and plug in the extension. You will see a small bright flame for 
a very short time andhear a "pop s while the strand of wire burns up. 
(Before doing this, it is a good Idea to know where the fuse box is in 
case a fuse blows and then needs to be replaced). Any connection that 
can cause damage, such as the one just demonstrated, is called a "short 
circuit.* 4 




the most important safety issue is to make sure no one gets seriously 
burned by a soldering iron. Place the cords to prevent tripping over 
thera and pulling a hot soldering iron off the table* It might fall oh 
someone's leg and cause a bum. Tying the cord of each soldering iron 
tc the leg of c table is helpful if cords have to be pat inhere people 
walk. If there is an electric outlet in the ceilinq over the table, 
you can have ah extension cord hang frm it, and connect several sol- 
do ing irons there. 

Soldering is a relatively safe process^ The solder and flux. do not t*rid 
to splatter. However, it is very important to wear safety glasses 
when you are unsoldering things. When yru puil pieces of wire out of 
a terminal that has hot solder on it, tiny balls of hot solder can get 
in your eyes. If you take old equipment apart, be careful of this. 
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Appendix: 1 



SPECIFICATIONS FOR ELECTRICAL MATERIALS 
Where T^^kijU ^erials : 

the tools and materials needed for the electrical lessons can be found 
at most electronic hobby supply stores. Get a_ catalog [tor example 
from Lafayette or Radio Shack) and look through it to see which ma- 
terials will best suit your heeds, or consult store employees. Other 
places to find materials are auto supply stores (especially for 
terminals) and hardware stores (especially for soldering supplies). 

Flux: 



The purpose of flux is to clean metal* so spider will melt onto it when 
the metal is heated to form a strong connection after it has cooled. 
Solder made for wires is not solid, but is actually a tube filled with 
flu*. Sometimes, however, this amount of flux is not enough, and you 
have to put a little flux on the wire or terminal you are trying to 
solder. This tfpe of flux (which works well with copper) is often 
called "rosin flux." If you want to solder onto iron (e.g. to a nail) 
you must use a different kind of flex, usually called "acid flux.* If 
flux contains "zinc chloride," it is acid flux. You can find this at 
hardware stores and plumbing supply stores. 



Like all electrical materials, switches come in many varieties. For 
lessons involving batteries and circuits, pick switches that are hot 
tod small and that u«e screw terminals for attaching the wires. Use 
a few "knife" switches to *>1p students understand how a switch actually 
works, because al; of the :ng parts are visible and students can see 
how the circuit is connects (turned on) and disconnected (turned off) by 
the switch. For taking lamps, use only switches that are for house- 
hold current. 

Terminals: 

Other riisies for terminals include "lugs" and "tongues.* It is important 
to buy cerminals which require soldering. (Many terminals used nowadays 
are sbl^etless and only require crimping the terminal arwnd the wire 
to make the connection). Pick terminals that have a ring on the end 
that does tiet get soldered so that they can be firmly attached to the 
c : rcuit board by putting a small screw through that rih<j. Terminals 
come in different sizes. Pick ones which are large enough to work with 
easily. 
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K i re : 

These lessons use tm different kinds of wire: 1 ampcord and bell wire. 
Lampcord is used on most home appl iances (e.g. lamps, electric clocks, 
blenders) and is actually two separately insulated wires that are held 
together side by side vith the plastic insulation. Bell wire is a 
single insL-lated wire. Both wires ere made of many fine strands of 
copper. Wire comes in different thicknesses called "gauges." The 
higher the gauge number the thinner the wire. In general , lampcord 
is gauge *18_. For the purposes of these lessons, buy the thinnest 
gauge of bell wire that is still multi-strand wire, which is probably 
gauge *22. Bell wire is also called "connection wire," "hook up v;ire, n 
and "test probe wire." 8e sure to buy v;ire that has insulation that 
can be easily stripped. 
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SEWING: TECHNICAL NOTES 
Operating Ah Electric Sewing Machine: 

All sewing machines operate on the same principles. However, there are 

mechnical differences between models. To learn how to operate your 

machine read the owner's manual or talk to - someone who knows about sewing 
machines. Sewing and fabric stores usually have instruction books or 
employees who can answer questions or give demonstrations- Sometimes 
there are classes oh how to use a sewing machine. 




ft 



X. 


Thread take-up lever 


8. 


Bed spool pin 


2. 


Tension regulator 


9. 


Tension bracket 


3. 


Presser foot tipt^nin 


g serew 10. 


Stiteh regulator lever 


4. 


Shuttle cover pate 


11. 


Band wheel 


5. 


Presser foot 


12. 


Bobbin wlfid'eir 


6. 


Needle clasnp 


13. 


SpooJ p i fi 


7. 


Bed-plate 


14; 


Stop -/notion §crew 



Getting To Know The MatcMne^ 

Illustration 1 shows the names of the important parts <o\ a sewing machine 
Compare the diagram to your machine and identify the parts and their func 
ti^ns Practice "sewing" without any thread or cloth. (If you sew with 
thread but without cloth the thread will tangle and *«m the m?-hine, and 
you will have to remove the bobbin to remove the kroUed threads). Tj 
make the machine operate with a smooth and steady rhythm, control the 
pressure you put on the pedal . Put your han»d m the hand wn«e» when 
starting and stopping for complete control (Of the machine im nay have 
to help the machine start by gently turning the haip w^ee. 1 ) towaros yew, 
especially when sewing thicker fabrics, til ne^r force the wheel; y*o 
cm damage the machine. 
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Winding The ^Bobbin: 



1. Loosen ill jp-motion screw on the z.\ 
hand wheii ^ d put the bobbin on the 
bobbin winder (see illustration 

2. Press the bobbin winder against the 
hand wheel . 

3. Put a spool of thread oh tne bed 
spool pin, lead the thread around in- 
tension bracket* end thread it ilruzgb 
the hole in the left side of th? 

bobbin (see illustration 2.2). 1 2. 

A. Hold onto the end of the thread, 

start the machine* and the thread will 
wind around the bobbin, Br r*re the 
bobbin is wound smoothly -ith an 
even amount of tension* or ic will 
not unwind properly while sewing (see 
illustration 7 3). 2 3 

5. Remove the bobbin, seturn the bobbin 
winder to its normal position 3nd 
tighten cthe stop-mot: on screw. 





N mm 



Threading The Bob b inj_ 

1; Remove the &>t>bin eiff, Depending 
on the machine find the bobbin case 
either by ral'^ng the table extension 
or uy sliding »■ \\m shuttle cover plate 

2. Hold the boK in e$s€ in one hand and 
use the ether hand to put the already 
threaded bobbin into it (See 
il lustration 3.1 ) . 

?. There is J slow oh the edge of the 
bobbin case. Guide the thread into 
the slot (see illustration 3.2). 

4 Mow pull the thread under the tension 
spring and into a smal i hoi •called 
the delivery eye (see il lustration 3.3) 
Put the bobbin and bobbin case back 
into the machine. 



3.1 



Si 




35 
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Threading The Upper- Part . afijhe- MacEiiuu 



Kaise the take up 
theif highest posi 
hand wheel towards 
thread on the spool 
machine as shown i 
important to pass 
needle in one spec 
upon jour machine 
to right and hot f 
1 G- £ ? centimeters 
needle. 



lever and the needle lo 
tions by turning the 
you. Put the spool of 

pin and thread the 
i: illustration 4, It \'s 
the thread through the 
ific direction, depending 
(for exarrale* from left 
rail right to left)- Pull 
of th: ead through the 




'Catch ing" T he Bobbin Thre a d s 

Some machines ;\catdri'' ttfie bobbin thread autofrat^callv? once_*^_ start ___ 
sewing. For others you Have to hold on to th? end of the thrtad coming 
from the needle, turn the hand wheef Tnanually to "catch" the bobbin 
thread and then pul l out 10-20 -£enti^\ter< of bobbin thread. Cwt-y 
pull both the bobbin and neafie threads tUjftt and lay ttierri t H^igrt 
on the bed plate* 

r 

Startinj To Sefl: 

Before inserting the cjoth, m>ake sur* the 
needle is in its highest p^Hcr and 
the presser foot is ifa ifd. After J**e 
Cloth is in position lower presser 
foot, oii<j yuu are ready to <^w, A cqttotkm 
problem $s not pull ing out enough t^r^ad, 
Then* the needle becomes unthreaded when 
you start sewing. To avoid this, hold 
on to the ends of the thread a 5 you start 
the machine (see illustration 5) . 



Adjus ting The fens ion: 





©Hi 



m 



Adjust the tension properly for the k?hd 
of fabric you are sewing. If not cor- 
rectly adjusted, the fabric may pucker, 
or loops of thread maj appear on one or 
both sides of the cloth (see illustration 6). 
When the tension is correctly adjusted, the 
stitching on both sides of the elefch is 

tight and looks the _sainv; There are two ways to adjust the tension. The 
tension regulator consols the tension of We thread th^t goes through 
the needle. a*id there is a tension a^jus^ment screw by the bobbin case 
which controls the tension of the bobbin hread. Tens on adjustments are 
diffieuK so read the manual or have someone tfemofistrate. 
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Relating The Stitch^ 

The stitch regulator is used to adjust the rnumber of stitches per inch. 
Also* by lifting <ip the stitch regulator lever you can reverse the 
direction that the machine sews. 

Sev/i hq Tips: 

When sewinc . do not fc^cc the material through the machine. AV 
cloth to be pulled through by the fe ^ teeth, gently guiding it 
tre stitching going in the desired c action. 

To sew a corner, stop the rnachine w' ere you want to make the turn, fldie 
su^e the needle remains through tht cloth , and raise the presser foct. 
Now turn the cloth by pivoting it around the needle, lower the presser 
foot and start sewing again. 

When you come tc the end of a sem 9 reverse direction by raising the 
stitch regulator lever and sew backwards over the stitching a few centi- 
meters to "lock" the stitches arid keep them from unravel ihcj. 

W'\er> you rant to remove the fabric, mafcr sure the r iedl e is In its 
highest position, raise the presser foot, and pail the <r16th jut slowly. 
Cut the threads that come from both the bobbin and the needle close to 
the cloth , and remove th£ cloth. Be sure to leave enough th*">ad coarng 
out of the needle so the sewing machine does not become unthreaded 



It is important to lubricate a sewing n>achine with spcial high grade 
oil treac the K^uat! to locate the peirits of lubrication). 

Ge neral Safety H in ts: 

1. i^ave adequate lighting so you can see what row are doing. 

2. Pay attention to your mr*k when operating tits uachine. 

3. Keep the sewing ;acMne and the work area around it cl^4f A, 
Learm to put scissors, pins, etc. to thw side so they ^ 
hot get jammed into the machine. 

s». When turning the Umd wheel use % he palm of your hand tc? 
sure ycjtu doiiVt get your fingers csught in the wheel or 
between the wheel «nd the belt. 

5. Always keep fingers to the Hah* ana left of the* rceedle, 
and not behind or in frc.it of it. 
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TROUBLE-SHOOTING SgOjjg MACHINES 



ProcTem 

The seeing needle breaks: 



The needle thread breaks: 



The bobbin thread breaks: 



Possible Reasons 

- the terra io>n regulator is adjusted 

t<*6 high. 

- The fabric is too thick for the 

-needle being used. 

• The needle is improperly inserted 

or bent. 

- The material is pulled too fast while 

sewing. 

- The prssser foot is crooked or hot 

tight enough. 

- The upper part of tre machine is hot 

threaded properly. 

- The tension regulator is adjusted too 

high. 

• The take-up lever is hot in its 

highest point before smarting 
to sew. 

- The threads are Ramrod in the bobbin 

case. 

- The bobbin is wound tc^ tightly or 

has too much th^ti in it, 

• The bobbin and bof bit; case are not 

inserted correctly. 



Iicit'i ir.q rovm when you 
st.;irt the nachihe: 



The threads ars jaiwned ir :_t:;i macnin* 
The stop-motion screw needs to be 

tightened. 
The belt from the motor is too tight 

or too loose. 



Material dq*»s not feed 
correctly through the 
machine: 



The presser foot needs adjustment 
(se^ manual J. 



The !>ti tching i< not 
correct: 



The tension ni^di adjustment 
(see manual ) . 



The stitches an? loose or> tre 
top "Vdft of material: 



The tension regulator needs to be 
increased . 
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Th<-_ stitches are loose on the 
bottom side of material; 



This tensiim regi'lato^ n^ed* to b§ 
decreased. 
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WOODWORKING: TECHNICAL NOTES 



U sing a "C" Clamp • 

When sawing, drill in^_or screwing pieces of 
wood together* use a "C" clamp :,o insure a 

safer activity and a better result. You can 

clamp one piece of wood to a table (for sawing JS__ 
or 2 pieces to a table (for uril ling or screw- — r 
irg them togeti jr) . When clamping, use n 
small wood block between the chrnp jaw and the 
piece of wood you are wording on to avoid dents 
*n your project. 



Using a Bench Hook : 

A bench hook is similar to a clamp. It is 
particularly usef ul when a woodworking task re 
gu ires one hend and leaves the other hand fre^ 
to hold the project or wtien a piece of wood 
only needs to be held firmly for a sHcri 
period of time and ther* held again in a dif- 
ferent petition (e.g. sahdiruj). 

Put thfc first "hock" on the edge of the 
and push the piece of wood being wort ^d 
firmly against the second "hook". Row use 
tfie other hand to do the task (e.g. sawing) 
If you cannot hold the piece o* wood securely, 
then you will need tc use a M C W clamp. Bensch 
hooks also can be used to protect the table 
for such tasks as drilling, or soldering. 




Using a Saw : 

When learning to saw, a good practice is to 
draw pencil fines on all 4 sides of the piece 
of wood where you want to make the _*ut . Using 
a scuare, draw line 1 cn a flat side, then draw - 
lines 2 and 3 on t've edges* and finally Draw 
line 4 connecting the ends )f ling 2 and 3. f 
Take y^ur time 66 it accurately. Use the H- — 
square again tbj jke sure ail of v he Tnes s^e 
perpendicular to tne edges of the wt;oa. If net, 
do it again. 

6!amp fc? ? ioard and cut. Sfcbr> Gccasioijlly to 
mte sut*e you are f til 1 on the lines oa the o^her 
tkne s;;e$^ If not, stop, back up, an< : coi r tt 
the cut, tfh^n you can cut with prof icf^n^ atici 
keep the saw perpend in/ - to *he *.smt# of the 
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A it- ^a_r» ^ C iui I r rves. t * rt \ • 

wood, 1 i r.e 4 will no longer be necessary, but lines ? and 3 are always a 
good idea. 

Tp begin a cut, start with the end of the blade closest to the -aw handle 
against the wood. Pull up. You may have to repeat a tew times until the 

cut is ceep enough so that the saw will not jucnp oat of £M |^pve when 

you push dawn. Use a firm stroke, cutting mostly on tfrre jiv5ti sit^oke. 



Usin g a Drill : 

Vhcr. using * hand drill, make sure the drill bit is perpendtOjlar to the 
surface of the piece of wood. Begin drilling, bLt keep the drill straight. 
You may tend to lean to one side. Ask somebody to watch youi, if it is 
hard) for you to correct this probler. Drill bits break, especially 
smaller ones* when they get o;verheal*d cr if the wfiole drill is wiggled 
sideways wftile drilling. If t*v_ *5i t . ams, back it.wt_bf puning the oit for- 
ward slowly while continuing u: drill. Then drill again. If many holes of 
the same depth are nc^ed, wrap a piece of tape around the bit to mark how 
deer.- into the wood the bit should cd. 



U sing a Screwdriver : 

Choo^r- the screwdriver that best fits the head of the screw. (For this 
curriculum small m<* screwdrivers should be sufficient ) Start 

the screw with your Hold the screwdriver with both hands— une 

oh the sriaft to st one -jfi the fc*.nd«e to turn, Make sure the 

screwdriver u- with the 5'rew, If hot* you may strip the head 

of the screw, and yen il have to back fit out and start again with a new 
scr™ Pi** ? "Mule bit of reoist bar _ soap oh the threads to reduce 
friction between the screw and the v*ood to make turning tho screwdriver 
easier. If turning screwdriver is very difficult even with soap* then 
your hole is too sma ) L Drill a !a^er o*ie. If the hole is too larue 
the screw will go in tor easily and root Mi the pieces of awtf together 
very well ; 
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Using a Coping Saw: 

Install the bl*de so that thu saw cuts on •he 
pull stroke. Clam»: the piece of wood to s table^ 
Depending on the design, you may have to stop and 
re- clamp the wood ift different pUces so that you 
can maneuver the coping saw. Cut by pulling down, 
snd n^t #heh pushing up.. So hot force the saw or 
ttie blade, Coping saw blades are %-?ry fragile and 
bend eisily. Once th?^ are bent thtry no longer 
work well end must be replaced. may want tc 
kneel on the floor when Tuttir* to m-.e sure the 
action of thr saw going tup aH down is stralgiht 
ar^c perpendicular to iKt surface of the wood ? 
Coping saw bladei cbn?i Sr. different gayges--from 
coarse to fine teeth. For projects wi'-h intricate 
curves ii*e finer blades, however* finer Blades also 
bend oftd break rsore ~*ii1y* , ~27>A~ 
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T!^;c- it* oifffe^w.t.t.. ; r,iS* of. rasps_and riSes. (Rasps are more specific 
to vO?^ ^»-*;ifi-g ; risers aH.fr^j;H_ f requehtiy used on wood, are more 
gene •• ij^ad o;i :S?t3l;j Tfife following are socr-e examples of cotrinenly 
ysed ti'jpi and files. If a variety are provided students earn experiment 
mith t^cfiniques and find out which work best for certain tasks: 



Flat wood rasp/ 
file 

\ 

! 

f 




- flat oh froth sides 

- one side coarser 
than the other 

• good for edges and 
corners 


Shoe risp or 
"basts rd M rasp 




- one si tie is flit; 

ofi^ c i /fin round 

- eacn side half 
coarse and Half 
«'ine 

- good for edges, 
corners, and inside 
curves 


M Rat tail 11 or 
round rasp/file 




- ?mirk comes in 
r. n sires 
ar\* referent 
degrees of 
coarseness 

- good for Holes 
£nrrl inside curves 


11 Sure- form" type 
rasp (**th 
replacea&le blade) 




- good for general 
shaping and 
SRido thing of soft 
wood; good for 
plastic, masonite, 
tetc. 
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Sanding : 

Sanding is simple task, but if you take your time and cse a few of the 
techniques below, you *il! have a nicer finished prodact. Sandpaper 
comes iti different grades, frorc coarse to fine. Begin sanding with a 
coarse paper (if necessary) and change to a mediuro grit and final ly to 
a Fine grit as heeded,. There are nahy varieties of sandpaper; two of 
the most cbcrobh are flvnt and garnet. Flint is .cheaper but wears out 
more quickly than garnet. Either is all right for this curriculum. 

You V® not have to Use a whole sheet of sandpaper at a time. Tear it 
into smaller pieces (e.g., into thirds or quarters) by finding it back 
and Forth a few tines then laying a straight edge along ti<e fold and 
gently tearing. Do not use scissors to cut sandpaper since it will dull 
the blactes. 

Always sand wit?) the grain, expect on the ends ♦ Be careful not to 
chip the edges when sanding tfu* ends. The foil wing are sme 
suggestions; 




yse sandpaper with a sanding 
block for smooth surfaces, 
square edges, and corners 



Bend a strip of sandpaper 
over to sand corners 



Bend a pSece of sar<dp a .per to 
fit and sand the inside 
of a curve or : drhnr 
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Sending {c o nt'd) 




Lend sandpaper tc f it ahef 
sand an outside curve 



Roll up a piece of sand- 
paper to sand the inside 
of sr^ll curve 



Other Suggestions : 

- Wrap a piece of sand- 
paper around your 
fingers. 

- Put a pietv af sand- 
paper int ;he palm 
of yoiar ha**' 

- Secure th* w.wJ with 
a clamp. H' Id the 
ends of a piece of 
ssnup^per and pull 
back and forth. 

Using an Electrf >t Pr 1 j T_: 

The same advice for using a hand drill also ?\ipHies to using an electric 
drill. Most electric drills are reversible; tf<*retore, when a drill bit 
jams, stop the drills switch it into reverse, and ber.* the bit out. 
Erill agaiin 

Demonstrate safety procedures. Emphasize that the cord and a person's 
)or>cj hair {which •h^Hjld always be tied £acfc when working with tools) mist 
be prevented froin winding around tne routing parts. Also demonstrate 
tiow to use tfie chuck, which hos a "key- to loosen and tighten 1t. Use 
:*f<*ty glasses, especially »^>en drill ing masdnitei plastic or metal, 
(ror mfi Information, on all electric tools, read the operator's manual 
that convjs with each tool,} 
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U sinc An D irbitdl or Oscillating Sa n der: 

If available, u^e an crbital/escil 14~*nc sarider. 
demonstrate its pros and con^; ?:r -%tfi>lei 5 .i 
is good for srnoo/th surface sa^* ■"j?,^"/- ?e 
good for edps air curves though usat^fc, and im- 
possible to i\se if or inside corners and curves. 
Demonstrate earn »>sirig this. tool. (For ex* 
ample, if it _t;aiiK stf the tehle it tnay get 
seriously damagitai. Qther than keeping it away 
from very wet environments there are ho specific 
safety procedure , \ Show how to change and fit 
sandpaper to it,, and how to recognize sand- 
paper that is_wo\rhi out. Using sandpaper on an 
orbital/oscillatiinuj sander Vv: long can mike a 
hole in the safidp^per and dama/ge the pad. 
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SPECIFICATIONS FOR WOODWORKING RATERiAtS 



;h preparing this handbook there was much discussion about .Stitch oea- 
surement ^yst«n to use — metric or English,. In the end we decided on 
the metric system, because it uses a base 10 principle and seems 
easier for people who have little or no experience with a standardized 
mea si* render t system. It also helps in learning the nunfcer system and 
U.S. mo^etiry system. 

Working with building and hardware raaierials raises problem* because 
they follow the English system-- inches and feet. You heed to use this 
system in the U.S.* especially when buying wood and screws. 

For ?urr£)er there is another problem. The name of a piece of lumber is 
not usually it exact size; for example, a 2x4 (two by four) is not 
really 2* x 4'\ In fact, a 2x4 measures 1i*x3iV Pieces of plywood* 
most wl dings a^d trim pieces or specialty welds tend to be their exact 
siies. 

lumber is us 4 : -ly sold in multiples of 2 foot lengths. CorSnonly 
available ih > run frrm 6-16 feet and most stores will cut d<*wn larger 
stock for yu. if the size you med is not available. Pick lumber 
carefully v i( ?c*d knots, cracks and warps that earn frustrate the wood 
worker n a project. 

If your s* sclents can add end subtract confidently they may be aftle to 
chance to inches and feet and learn about the U.S, system of building 
material s. 

Below is a list of standard U.S. lumber and screw sizes that can be used 
with this handbook: 



Lumber : 



Wh at you ask \ \*r 



Actual size in 
Inches 



Actual size in 



1 x 3 
1 x 4 
1 x 6 
1 x 8 
1 x 10 



1 x 2 



3/4 M k 3/4 
3/4 M x 1J* 
3/4" x 2*" 



£ x 6.5 cm. 
2x9 cm. 



2 x 4 



2 x 2 cm. 



3/4" x 3i" 

3/4" x 5i" 

3/4" x 7i" 

3/4" * 91" 



2 x 18.5 cm. 
2 x Z2.§ cm. 



2 x 14 cm. 
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Screws: (Flathead wood screws) 



HetriC Length 



4 an. 



3 an. 



U.S. Length 



5 cm. 



2 



ft specific length of screw also canes in thin and thick sizes, cr "gauges." 
For this handbook a gauge of #6 or #3 is sufficient. Pick the gauge that 
best sui's your needs. For screws* the larger the gauge number the thicker 
the •;• nss. "^or hinges or locks that are loose because tile hole in the 
•nod Hb$ ce^orae too big for the screw cam be repaired by putting in a screw 
c r 5-s«r qauge. 
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GETTING THE HOST OUT OF YOUR BUDGET: - GENERAL HINTS 



There are rany ways that you cam get tools* materials or helpful in- 
formation, which can save you time and money, the following are sorce 
suggestions: 

1. Under state laws, you may qualify for tax-free status. You 
can then purchase tools and materials without paying sales 
tax. 

2. Most hardware stores, lumber yards, electrical supply stores, 

and art materials supply stores give credit and discounts. 

/our school may already have credit accounts with local stores. 
Usuajly it is relatively easy to get a discount if you_tell_ 
the store manager that you are buying for educational purposes, 
that you are buying in bulk and that you will continue to buy 
from that store. Do research first to be sure a store has 
what you will need (for example, the Urger building-supply 
hardware stores offer more products at bettfr prices than 
small hardware stores). Find a few reliable places that can 
supply most of yotr needs. 

3. If you are using school facil i ties, make friends with custodians 
and shop teachers. They may *je able to help yew i with technical 
information and tell you where to get tools and materials. 
Custodians often have storage rooms full of used materials (such 
as lumber, hardware,, electrical parts, etc.) and they may loan 
or donate itsms to your class. 

4. Workers in the various stores where you buy your tools and 

materials usually have a lot of information about their particular 
technology and stock. If you ask, they are usually eager to 

assist. 

5. Book stores and public libraries usually have hobby and craft 
sections. There are technical ^nuals (both on how things work 
and how to master skills), project-design books and magazines. 
From these books, you can get technical information and Ideas for 
additional [projects. You can shew students these books to help 
them generate ideas of their own or to broaden their understanding 
of the relevance and logical extensions of the basic skills they 
are learning. 

6. To buy tools and materials cheaply, go to garage sales, church 
ruraiage sales and junk stores. 

7. If your money is limited, it may be worthwhile to ask for donations. 
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Hand Tools: 

Your budget and the number of times. you plan to teach the lessons wilt 
affect the quantity and quality of tools you buy. In any case, it is 
a mistake to buy the cheapest tools available. They are made of 
inferior material s^they wear out quickly; they are not rail calibrated, 
and they do not perform well the tasks for which they are designed; 

Beware of special "bargain" sales. Any tool that stops working after 

a short time is not a bargain. It is better to buy medium-quality brand 
name products from a store you trust. Make sure students take proper 
care of tools to make them last longer. For examples' don't put wood 
saws 0*1 metal or cdhcretei ddn' t use screwdrivers as chisels^ don't let 
tape measures rewind quickly into their cases. 

Power To ols : 

In the U.S. power topis are reasonably priced, especially when on sate. 
As with hand tools, the cheapest power tools wear out fast, lack power, 
and are hot nade well enough to do 1 good job. This is particularity 
true of saber saws. The cheapest ones do not have a well-made 
reciprocating meehariism and quickly wear but of alignment. They also 
have a hard time cutting even the softer woods,. It is a good idea to 
buy power tools of good quality. Tnis makes the learning tasks easier 
for students. 

Eye Protection: 

To protect your eyess it is a good idea to wear safety glasses for any 
task wher^r flying particles are generated by tbbls^ The comfortable 
machinist's type safety glasses with :ide protectors are suitable for 
most tasks. For the lessons m this handbook, students who already 
wear glasses are sufficiently protected. Soy e good pair for every 2 
students who don't already wear glasses. If safety glasses are 
uncomfortable, or have lenses that scratch easily* students may rot 
wear them. If you cannot see through glasses because of scratches or 
dirt, they are hot safe. Goggles or a full face shield should be used 
for more dangerous work (for example lathe operation, drilling 
masonry, chisel ing concrete) . They cad be worn over ordinary glasses. 



Drill Bits: 

Many different sizes of bits are needed for the lessons, and it is 
important for students to learn how to select the proper size bit for 
a task. Buy sets that have a durable storage case (a drill bit index) 
to prevent less and so that students can easily see the different sizes. 
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BHljJ Ljts (cont'd): 

II is usually cheaper t.j buy sets of drill bits instead of the "same 
number of individual bits. Be sure to buy extra replacement bits for 
itoe most coiSwmiy -Jsed sizes. _For these lessons a set of ,3 to Id bits 
trim slies 1/1 6" to 1/4" is sufficient. 

Ifct^ jfog irons: 

Ititder^f irons come in many different styles. We recommend using the 
If^dit^p^l style soldering iron or "pencil" type soldering iron, not 
^sol^rt^f guns," which are more expensive. For the kind of work done 
in these j^is&ns, a Sfnall i^on that car. be easily held and maneuvered 
,trtii be sulficient Be sure to buy soldering i^ons that have replaceable 
$:ips» Buy s&ifa t?ps to change when old tips wear out. 

St^^pt edges sni/or rulers are used frequently in the lessons. If 
sjiitfwt* use straight edges as guides for cutting with razor knives, 
buy eses since a razor knife will cut plastic or wooden straight 

ed$©$- 5.Sf^r4 ,pJ fouy* decide if you need separate straight edges and 
nite** w just om tool for mchy tasks. 

\ti rp^^Mr^ dr\6 Iggl ^ose J*l jjers : 

When you buy these tools, be Sure that the jaws (that cut wire or hold 
small objects} ? me up and come together properly. Before you buy, 
carefully inspect the jaws on a number of different tools and pick the 
ones that work best. This 1s very important if you buy reasonably 
priced tools. To make the tools last longer, don't use them on tasks 
for which they were not designed; for example, don't cut coat hangers 
with wire cutters designed for only cutting electrical wire. 

BUYING MATERIALS 

Buy materials in logical quantities (e^g. wire by the spool, batteries 
by boxes of 24, and screws by the pound) . Ycxj can usually save 10-30%. 
(When shopping, compare the cost of items purchased in bulk with the 
cost of the same mjmfrer of items if purchased individually.) It is 
better to buy. extr% materials or slightly more than you think yOu will 
need. Otherwise, you may have to return to the store for a few more 
items at a higher price.. Whenever possible, buy the tota! quantity 
of an item needed for jf'oHr chosen curr iculum at one tjme A (See the 
Master Tools and Materials Lists for suggestions on how much to buy.) 
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You may find that because of time, money or the numbers of students 
>ft Vvsjr urogram you need to choose a smaller number of lessons. It's 
flfiBtwt ihat you do net compromise key educational objectives by cutting 
©si *^si«s that provide foundations for subsequent ones. Here a sug- 
'qi&&$*#9 of building up the program by starting with a group of lessons 
mi i'^i'm a minimum iff cost* effort of preparation and Qf storage 
space. Language, of course will r.eed to be readjusted. 



The first Time 
ring, Patterns and Electricity 

2. Connecting electrical Hire 

3. Lines and Circles 

4. Extension Cords 
6. designs 

8. Measuring with String 

9. Circuit with Bulb and Battery* 
10. Reducing a Drawing 

12. ft Test Light* 

16. Circuit with a Switch 

17 Patterns for Cubes 

18. Using Time Sheets 

21. Designing Boxes 

24. Making a Lamp (without PVC pipe) 

♦without soldering 

The Second Time The Third Time 

Add PVC Pipe and Sawing Wood Add Drilling Wood and Soldering 

I. Water Systems 5. Using a Drill 

13. Planning a Cutting Board 7. Wire and Solder 

14. Sawing a Cutting Board* 9. Circuit with Bulb and Battery* 

15. Taking Inventory* 12. A Test Light* 

22. Plumbing Diagrams 20. Making a Terminal Board 

24. Making a Lamp 23. Soldering Terminals 

♦without a saber saw *w1th soldering 

Whenfj 

Add Sewing and Power Tools 

11. Sewing Machine 
14. Sawing a Cutting Board* 
19. Sewing a Bag 

•with saber saw 
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SETTING BIGGER 

After you have accumulated enough tools and materials for teaching one 
class, you can expand the hurnb r ~ of classes without having to buy duplicates 
of everything. Here are two K_ys to modify schedules to cut costs. 



The first way is to schedule classes at different times- In the Pane;* 
Hikm program, classes were two hours in length. Each teacher taught two 
classes, either on a morning or an afternoon shift. The same tools and 
materials could then be used on both shifts. 

A second way is to teach different lessons at Ifie same time. The list 
that follows shows the lessons grouped by threes. The three lessons in a 
group usually use different tools and materials. 



Unit 1 



UNIT 



1. 


Water Systems 


13. 


Planning a Cutting Board 


2. 


Connecting Electrical Wire 


16. 


Circuit With a Switch 


3. 


tines and Circles 


17. 


Patterns for Cubes 


4. 


Extension Cords 


14. 


Sawing a Cutting Board 


5. 


Designs 


18. 


Using a Time Sheet 


7. 


Wire and Solder 


20. 


Malting a Terminal Board 


5. 


Using a brill 


15. 


Making a Terminal Board 




Measuring With String 


22. 


Plumbing Diagrams 


9. 


Circuit With a Battery 


23. 


Soldering Terminals 


10. 


Reducing a Drawing 


19. 


Sewing a Bag 


11. 


Sewing Machine 


21. 


Designing Boxes 


12. 


A Test Light 


24. 


Making a Lamp 



a few additional tools sre heeded to <$Uow three classes to be 
taught simultaneously: 6 scissors, 6 rulers, 5 razor knives, and 2 wire 
cutters. No additional s^nxples have to be prepare^ Short life ma- 
terials and handouts, however, are used in proportion to how many students 
you have. 

Here's a sample of a schedule for the first three days: 



Monday 
Tuesday 



nes 



Jane's class 
Water Systems 

bines and Circles 



Connecting 
Eleetrical Wire 



Tim's clas s 

Connecting 
Electrical Wire 

Water Systems 
Lines and Circles 



Wane's class 
Line and Circles 



Connecting 
Electrical Wire 

Water Systems 



If you teach a four-day wesk* it is convenient to have a review day on 
Thursday* and then begin the next group of three lessons the following Monday. 
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USE THE MASTER LISTS 



These lists provide information about ali of the tools, materials, prep- 
arations and Handouts needed for the lessons. You can use ikm as en 
aid in shopping, planning and preparing for lessons - 

For every item, we have listed the lessons mere the items are ased 
and the maximum quantity per class size of 12 students. _|'We have not 
done this in the "Short Life Materials* section for tWt Activity lessors, 
because how much you use will depend on how you teach.} 

After you have decided what lessons you plan to teach (sff Setting the 
Host Bat of Your Budget; Starting Small), you can use this information 
to figure out what supplies you will need. If your class size is bigger 
or smaller than 12', make the appropriate adjustments. 

The only projects made of durable materials which the students keep are 
the cutting board and the cloth bag, If you also let _them keep- ;ny of 
the electrical projects, yov will need to replace these materials. 

All materials that do hot change as a result of being used in the lessons 
are listed under "Long Life Tools and Materials." Materials like plugs, 
sockets and plumbing parts can be used many times. Test lights and ex- 
tension cords are on the "long 1 ifs"l ist because after students have made 
them, they are used as tools in later lessens. Things that are used up, 
changed, wear out quickly or get lost ([ike masking tape, wire, sand 
paper, and paper clips) are listed under "Short Life Materials," 
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Loi | Life Tools and Materials ACTIVITY LESSONS 

Maxfium (fuantity Used in 

Item per class of 12 Lesson 

Adaptor (plumbing) 6 1 

Back Saw (optional) 2 18, 20 

Battery Holder,, (for 

2 1.5 volt batteries, with 

1 red and 1 black pi re) 12 9, 12 

Bobbin 24 11, 19 

Bottle 6 1 

Bucket, Large 12 1 , 22 

Bucket, Small 6 1 

"C M Clamp (6 s or 8" size} 6 S, 14 

Cassette Taps Player 1 18 

Cassette Tape of Music 1 18 

Clock with Second Hand 1 18 

Compass 12 3, 6, 8, 13 
Coping Saw, and Extra Blades 

(optional ) 4 18, 20 

Countersink Bit 2 5, 15 

Electric Drill (optional) 1 5, 15 
Extension Cord (student made 

in Lesson 4) 12 7, 9, 12, 14, 20, 23 

24 

Faucet, Brass 6 1, 22 
Flexible Plastic Tube, Clear 

(1 cm. outside diameter) 18 meters 1 

Food Cutting Knife 1 13 
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Long Life Tools and Materials (cont'd) ACTIVITY LESSONS 

Maximum Quantity Used in 

I tew per class of 12 Lesson 



Hack Saw, and fc*tra 
Blades 


4 


18, 20, 24 


Hand Drill 




C K 9fl 9A 


Hand Saw (10 or 12 point) 


6 


5, 13, 18 


Hand Sawing Needles* 
Medium and Extras 


1Z 


i i id 


In-Cord Switch 


6 


24 


Lamp 


1 


4 


Light Bulb ahu Extras 
(2.5 volts, to fit socket) 


1? 


4, 9, 12, IO t cj, 


Light Bulb attd Extras 
(40 watts) 


ar 

0 


c** 


Light Bulb Socket, for Lamp 


£ 

0 


OA 


Light Bulb Socket, Small 

If *\ ^ « A _ » - V l~ ^ 

(for 2,5 volts bulb) 


1Z 




Long Nose Pliers 


3 


7 o. i£ on 91 


Metal File 




7i 9* 1Z* Z3 


Orbttal/Oscillating Sander 
(optional) 


i 


15 


Pencil Sharpener- 


i 


most Lessons 


Philips Screw Driver 
(optional) 


i 


7 


Pins, Package of 50 


6 


11, 19 


Plug (with screw terminals) 


18 


4, 14 


PVC Coupling 


18 


22, 24 


PVC Elbow 


3e 


22, 24 
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Long Life Tools and Materials (cont'd) ACTIVITY LESSORS 

Maximum Quantity Used in 

jtem per class of 12 Lesson 

PVC Elbow/Threaded 

Female Adaptor 3 22, 24 

PVC Pipe; 1" diameter ' 22, 24 

Long (40 era.) 10 
Medium (25 an.) 15 
Short (10 an.) 20 

PVC Tee 18 22, 24 

PVC Threaded Female 

Adaptor 6 22, 24 
PVC Threaded Kale 

Adaptor 6 22, 24 

Rasps, 3-4 Varieties fer 
Woodworking (see Wood- 
working Appendix ) 12 14 ^ 15 

Razor Knife, ancf Extra 

Blades 12 2, 4, 7, 9, 12, 20, 

21, 23, 24 

Saber Saw, an4 Extra Blades 6 I4 t IB 

Safety Glasses 5 14* 23 

Scissors 12 8, 10, 11, 17, 19, 

21 

Screwdriver, Medium 12 2, 4, 5, 14, 16, 20, 

23, 24 

Screwdriver, Small 5 5» 14 s 24 
Set of Drill Bits (sizes 

1/16" - 1/4" and Extra Bits) 6 5, 15, 20, 24 

Sewing Machine 6 11, 19 
Sewing Machine Needles and 

Extras 36 11, 19 
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Maximum Quantity 
Item per class- of 12 



Socket, Multiple Plug Type 

fcr End of Extension Cord 12 

Soldering Kit: 1 

Soldering Iron 12 

Soldering Iron Bolder 12 

Solder (box) 4 

Flax (container) 4 
Sponge [wet in a 

container) 4 
Tool to tighten 

tip i 

Extra Hps 6 

Square, Carpenter's 6 

Straight Edge/Metric 

Ruler 12 

Swi td. , "Double Pole-Double 

Throw" with % terminals 4 

Switch with 2 screw terminal s P 

various types 12 

Tape Measure, Metric 3 

fee (plumbing) 6 

Test Licht (students m*de 

in Lesson 12) 12 

Threaded Pipe for Ugh* Bulb 

Socket C3/8" * 3") § 

Timer/Stop Watch (optional) 1 

Tracing Wheel 6 

Valve* Shot ©ff (Brass) 2 

IN re Cutter 3 



Used in 
Lesson 

4 

7, 9. 12, 26, 23 



5, 13, 20 

3, 6, 8, 10, 11, 13, 

15, 17, 19, 20, 21 

16 

16 
24 
1 

16, 23, 24 

24 
22 
11, 19 

22 

2, 4, 7, 9, 12, 20, 

23, 24 
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Short Life Materials 
Item 

Battery (1.5 volts, to fit 
battery holder) 

Bell Wire 

Carbon Paper (85" x 11 "j 

Cloth (cotton) 

Eraser Gum Type 

Glue (im a container) 

Glue Applicator (wooden 
popsicle stick) 

Lubricating Oil , Fine 
Grade 

Magic Marker 
Masking Tape 
Masonite 
Newsprint Paper 
Paper Clips 
Pencil 

Plain Paper (8J" x 11") 

Plastic Tapes Electrician's 

Poster Paper 

Rubber Bands 

Sand Paper (coarse, 
medium, fine) 

Scrap Wood (small 
blocks) 



ACTIVITY LESSONS 

Used in 
Lessor. 

4, 9, 12, 16, 23, 

24 

2, 7, 9, 12, 16 

13, 21 
11, 19 

snost Lessons 
21 

21 

11, 14, 19 
8 

5, 8, 17, 22 

20 
8, 11 
21 

most Lessons 

3, 6, 9, 10, 16, 
19, 24 

2, 12, 24 

8, 21 

20 

15 

5, 14, 15 
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Short Life Materials (cont'd) ACTIVITY LESSONS 

Maximum Quantity Used in 

I tan per class of 12 Lesson- 
Screw and Nut (U- 

2* cm. long) 20 
Screw, Flathead Wood 

(3 cm. long) 5 

Snaps, Sew bh Type 19 

String, Thick, Noh- _ 

Stretching 8, 15 

Terminal (soldered type) 20 

Thread (spool) 11, 19 

Tracing Paper (package) 
(for sewing and use with 

tracing wheel ) 11*19 

Vegetable Oil 15 

Hashers * (to fit screw) 20 

Wood Boards: - - 

(2 cm. thick x 6.5 cm. wide) 2, 5_ 

(2 cm. thick x 18.5 cm. wide) 5, 13 



Prepara tions 

Box with Flaps 1 21 

Cube 2 small 

1 large V 

Rectangular Box, 

2 Shapes 2 21 

Bench Hook/Table 
Protection (possibly) 

made in Lesson 5 12 5, 7, 9, 13, 20, 

21, 24 
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Preparation s (cont 1 d j 




ACTIVITY LESSONS 


Item 


Maximum Quantity 
per class of 12 


Used in 
Lesson 


Cardboard ShaDes 


60 


6, 10 


Cloth Bag 


1 


19 


Coupl ing 


15 


I 


Cutting Board 


2-3 


13 


Extension Cord (students 
made in tessbri 4) 


1 


4 


Paper Hat 


3 


8 


Paper Square * 10 x 10 cm. 


11 


22 


Pattern for Cloth Bag 


13 


19 


Sanding Block (approx, 
2 x 6.5 cm. x 9 cm.) 


6 


15 


Terminal Board 


3 


20, 23 


Test Light 


1 


4, 12 


Wood Blocks Screwed 
Together 


2 


5 


Wood Block with 2 Sheet 
Metal Screw Terminals 


12 


2 


Handouts* 






Card Board Shape Designs 




6, 10 


Cutting Board Grid Paper: 






Designing a Cutting 
Board 


Iz 


1 3 


Enlarged Cutting 
Board Design 


12 


13 


Sample Cutting Board 
Design 


1 


13 



*A11 Handouts available in the Appendix 
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Handouts* (cont'd) ACTIVITY LESSONS 

Maximum Quantity Used in 

Item per class of 12 Usson- 

Forms: 

Insulator/Conductor 12 12 

Time Card 12 18 

Timing a Task 12 18 

Tools and Materials 

Inventory 12 15 

Grid Paper: 

1.5 cm. Squares 24 10 

2 cm. Squares 24 10 

3 cm. Squares 36 17, 21 

Plumbing Diagrams 

(6 diagrams) 2 sets -2 

Practice Penmanship Paper optional 

Tool Diagrams 32 various Lessons 



*AIi Handouts available in the Appenaix 
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Long Life Tool s and Material s 

Maximum Quantity 
Item per class of 12 

Bathroom Scale 1 

Bottle Cap 200 

Calculator 12 

Clothes Pin 9 

Coins (with container): 

Penny 50 

Nickel 40 

Dime 30 

Quarter 24 

Cuisenaire Rods, Large 

Box 2 

Dice 2 

Dollar Bill 20 

Extension Cord* 1 

Glass dar, Large 1 

hind Drill* 3 

Magic Marker* 2 

Meter Stick 6 

Metric Ruler (cm. only) 3 

Nails, 1 IB. box 1 

Pencil Sharpener* 1 

Plug* (for extension cord) 2 

♦also used in Activity lessons 



number Lessons 



Used in 
Lesson 

33 



2, 3, 16, 23, 25, 28 

1 , 6, 8, 11, 18, 23, 
28, 31 

12 



30, 32 
30, 31, 32 
30, 31, 32 
30, 31 , 32 



8, 11, 13, 15, 17, 

20, 34 

5 

31, 32 
9 

18, 23 

7 

29, 33 
29 
19 
12 
19 
9 
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Lorvg Life Tools and Materials NUMBER LESSONS 



I tern 


Maximum Quantity 
pet class of 12 


Used in 
Lessen 


Sc i ssors* 


2 


13 


Screwdriver* 


3 


7, 9 


Socket* {for extension 
cord) 


2 


9 


Straioht Edoe/Metric 
Ruler* 


12 


4, 8, Hi 19, 26 


Student-Made Ruler 
(mode in Lesson 13) 


12 


15, 19, 22 


Tape Measure (inches) 


1 


29 


Taoe Measure fmetric) 


3 


26 


Wire Cutter* 


1 


12 


Short Life Materials 






Candy (individually 
wrapped pieces) 


40 


18 


Chalk (white) 


4 


27, 33 


Chalk (3 other colors) 


3 


27 


L> i a ' 


12 


various Lessons 


Masking Tape 


i 


19, 33 


Newsprint, SP 2t 


4 


33 


Paper Cup 


id 


10; 12 


Pencil 


12 


various Lessons 


Plain Paper, 8i" x 11" 




various Lessons 


*a 1 .so used in Activity I 


essons 
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Preparations 



NUMBER LESSONS 



Item 

Bottle Gaps, Blaefc 

Bottle Caps, Red 

Bottle Caps, White 

Bottle Caps, Yellow 

Cardboard Circles (with 

2 parts, 5 parts, 10 parts) 

Demonstration Ruler, 
Mill imeter/Centimeter 

"Equals" Symbol Card 

Grid On Blackboard 

Lamp Cord (1-2 meters long)* 

Number Flash Cards, 1-6 

Number Flash Cards, .1-.9 



Paper Strips (see Number Lesson 
22 for sBpcif icatibris) 



Maximum Quantity 
per class of 12 

80 

80 

40 

50 



Pitcher Of Water 

"Plus" Symbol Card 

Poster Paper (marked into 
strips) 

P.V.C. Pipe. 23 em. long 

Spinner Board (see Lesson 2 
for specifications) 



1 

2 
1 
1 

3 sets 
1 set 



2G 
1 
1 

1 
1 



Used in 
Lesson 

21, 24 

24 

21 

24 

14 
19 



5, 21, 24, 28* 30 
27 
9, 12 
5, 14, 17 
14, 17 

22 
10, 12 
28 



13 
18, 11 



2, 3, 16, 17, 20, 21, 
24, 25, 27, 28, 
30, 31, 32 



*also used in Activity lessons 
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rations 



NUMBER LESSONS 



Item 

Spinner Cards 
*1 

#3 
#4 
#5 

rt 

#7 
*8 
#9 



Mood, (2x5 cm. x 42 
length) 



Handouts * 

"Follow the Number" 
Drawings (6 drawings) 

Measurement Form 



Maximum Quantity 
per cl a ss of 12 



1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



12 sets 
12 



Used in 
Lesson 



2, 21 i 24 
3, 27, 28, 

16 
17, 20 

25 

27 

27 
30, 31 

32 

8, 11 



4 
8 



♦All Handouts available in the Appendix 
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Insulator/Conductor Form, Lesson 12 





INS^^TOR 


CO^UCTOR 


SCRtWDRIVER 






PENCIt- 






BOTTUG 


1 
















RULBR 






TAPE 






■ ■ 






i 
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— — 


"r 

» 


1 
1 


1 

i 








i 








- - 




































- - 





- 




















































Designing a C utting B eard j-besson-il 



Append!!* 6 



9 
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Enlarged fcttii 


m RMrd flMiijn: l-MMn 13 ¥ 
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tools and Materials Inventory Fo rm, Le s so n 15 



T00L5/ MATERIALS 



CHECK OUT 

supply mt] 



MATERIALS CHECK IN BROKEN 



AT ADD 
CZ CHANGE 



SUPPLY RE^ 
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Grid Paper: 3 cm. Squares, Lessons 1?, 21 
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T ime Card, Lesson 18 

NAME (PRINTED) 



i 

DATE ! 1 N 


OUT 


NAME (signature) 


i 

1 

HON, \ 

i 

i 




i 

i 

♦ 
i 

i 

i 

i 


Tue. 









i 

: WED. 

1 








THUR. 








FRI. 
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Timing a Taste, Lesson 18 




Appendix: 6 

P 1 unbing Diagrams, Lesson ?2 




Appendix: 6 

Plumbing Diagrams, Lesson 22 

i 

1 rt 
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Plumbing Diagrams, Lesson 22 




Appendix: 6 

Plurrteihg Diagrams* Lesson 22 

ir . 

*5 
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"Follow the Number" Drawings, Number Lesson 4 



#1 



•2 



Si 



4 
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"F olios the Number" Dr awirvgSy dumber Lesson 4 



#2 
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"Fol low the Number LOrawihgSj Number Lessen 4 

#3 




8 
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"Follow the N umber" Drawings, Number Lesson 4 



0, 



12* • i- *2 
II 3 



9< 



19 A 

m m 



8 



•6 



7 
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"Follow th e Number" D rawings, Number Lesson 4 



#5 



^9 



O 



!2 



iC-l 
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"Follow the Number" Drawings, Number Lessen 4 

#6 




18* 



19 5 ,3 



14 



13 



8 



17- »i5 

16 



7i *5 
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, Measurement Form, Number Less on 8 



OBJECT 


ORANGE BLOCK 


WHITE BLOCK 


WHITE BLOCK 

ONLY 


i P.V.C. PIPE 




1 




f— 

PIECE OF WOOD 








i 

CALCULATOR 

























Tool Mashcard But-Guts 
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BENCH HOOK 




UCKET 




CALCULATOR 



CMCM C2 IL 
Cfl ES ^ 1^3 I 



CLAMP 




'C * CLAMP 



COMPASS 




CUTTER 
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fool Flashcard Cut-Outs 



DRILL DRILL 

ELECTRIC DRILL j HAND DRILL 




EXTENSION i FILE 




UOINSIGN CORD j 

MARKER ! MATCHES 




MAGIC MARKER 



ERIC 
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^^^^^ 


OIL CAN 

ft ! 

\ 1 


PEN 

FiLTPEN 


PENCIL 


PENCIL 
SHARPENER 


^PIN^p | 
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Tool Flsshcard Cut-Outs 



PLIERS 


RAZOR 


1 LONG A 


JOSE PLIERS | 


RAZOR KNIFE j 




ROD 


RULER 


| f 

i 1 


j ! 
] © 1 




SAW 












HACKSAW | 

i 1 1 


5ABER SAW | 
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fool Flashcard Gut-Outs 



SAW 

! WOOD SAW 


SCISSORS 




| SCREWDRIVER 


SQUARE 






! TAPE 

MEASURE | 


TEST LIGHT 
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Practice Penmanship Paper 
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